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of the Institute for. Educational Leadership (1EL), he coordinates the Penn^ 
sylvahla Educational Seminar which brings together leading state-level edu- 
cational Policymakers to discuss .issues;such as federal-state relations in ed- 
ucation ami the future of higher education. 

The California study was written,by Michael Kirst, Professor of Business 
Admimsuation and Education at. Stanford University. Prior to joining the 
Stanford faculty, he was Staff Director of the United States Senate Special 
Subcommittee on Manpower and Poverty and worked in the Bureau of the 
Budget and the U: S. Office of.Education. While at Stanford, Professor Kirst 
served as chief consultant to the Honda Citizen's Commission on Education. 
He has been Chairman of theCalifornia State Board of Education since 1977 . 
He co-authored a basic text on politics and education and has recently been 
writing on equityjn children* services, educational reform, and educational 

interest groups. . . 

Augustus Tumbull, who chairs the Department of Public Administration 

and servesiasvAssistantVice-Pre^ at ?lorida * State 

University, authored the Florida Wdy. Professor TumbuU^as Assistant 
Press Secretary to Georgia Govenfcr Carl Sanders for three years and then 
was a faculty member at the Institute of Government at the University of 
Georgia before coming to Florida State. Jn 1975 and 1976, he took a leave 
from that university to serve as staff director of the Florida House EducaUon 
Coniinittce where he worked on two major bills, the Basic Skills Act of 19?5 
and the Educational Accountability Act of 1976. His writing has been pri- 
marily in the fields of budgeting and the legislative process. 

The Wisconsin study was written by.Richard Lehne, who is an Associate 
Professor of Political Science at Rutgers College, Rutgers University:. Pro- 
fess6r^hne a teaches,courees on politics and education, public finance,-, and 
stote.politics and has authoiedlmajor study of the politics of school finance 
>in New Jersey. He also served as Assistant to the Majority Leader of the 
.New>. Jersey General- Assembly from 1976 to 1979, and recently became an 
Associate of IEL and Coordinator of the New Jersey Educational Seniinar. 

Roald Campbell, who authored'thc Utah study, has had a long and distin- 
guished career teaching and writing about educational administration. He has 
been,Dean of the Graduate School of Education and Chairman of the De- 
" partment of Education at the University: of. Chicago. He is an Emeritus Pro- 
fessor there and at Ohio State University where he was Fawcett Profesior of 
Educational Administration. His texts on the field have gone into several 
editions,- and he co-authored the most recent large-scale research on state 
politics and education. Currently an Adjunct Professor at the University of 
■Utah, Professor Campbell, is in his third year of service as the Ut?h Associate 
of the Institute for Educational Leadership. 
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authors join 4s in gratefully thanking many individuals. Above all, we 
appreciate the contribution of the forty legislators, twenty-seven staffers, and 
thirty-five other persons in the six states who graciously permitted themselves 
to be interviewed for the studies in Ais volume. 
*' . ^P** 1 * Tumbull pwticul^y wants to acknowledge th assistance of 
' EmiefLite, Research Associate at the Pblicy^Sciences Jtogram at Horida 
State University. Richard Lehne is ^tefiil for the advice of WisconsonianS 
Rotart Lang.fBonhie Reese, Richa "tossmiller, and Dean Bowles. Roaid 
Gunptoell specially acknowledges the aecrctarial services of Joyce Gorrell at 
the Umvereity of Utah. . 

We also wish to acknowledge the people at thejnstitute fOT-Educational 
Leadership who have collaborated thnwghoufthe project— Samuel Halperin, 
IEL's Director; Phillip Kearney, who headed the Associates Program; the 
38 Associafe^s; and Robert Miller, who is iesponsible for editing our manu- 
script and bringing them to press. . 1 
H Finally, there are those at the Eagleton Institute who worked on the study. 
^ Rod Forth managed the processing of the survey data, devoting considerable 
- ?fail and time to all of the computejr-related tasks. Ahine Wagenhoffer and 
Cindy Schultz typed and proofread draft and manuscript with their customaiy 
grace and,efficiency. Joanne Pfeiffer also helped out in the crunch. 

T^ppreciate the support of NIE, and, of Donald Burnes who heads the 
Legale Governmental Studies Team and who served as project officer on 
the g^Vnd that of the Ford Foundation, and of James Kelly, a Program 
Office in>(hication: Neither NIE nor Ford, Burnes nor Kelly, nor anyone 
else, howevei, is responsible for the views and findings that have emerged . 
from our styd> and which are reported here and elsewhere. The responsibility 
is ours and that of the authors of the state studies. 
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p^tepdatures arc asserting themselves in education policy. ; As institu- 
S,"^ ^ ^ strengftened by the reapportioninen.t and legislative • 
v«^oven^nts of ^ ,960s. In the educational policymaking areS they 

state d^„u,wWchp4haveLitionally 
Sf^S. ^ ^ *Mch are increasingly fragmented 

b^her^mdnancy and issues like accountability. SclKXJl fmUSm 
^ tl« importance ofSyS 
m education, «sues on which legislatures have always had authority As a 

SEP ^ mah y «c « least coequal partheS and 

IBStR ™««»W objective was to map tl* structure 

SeS»T^S le ^^°^ ^ states,^report ohw£ 
SmSSESa!?* ^ ^ ^m where they get mforSation, the 
funcjipns Hhty perform, mkI; the impact they have. ' < ' ™ 

*.^vT^^^ S ^ ; Native education leadmhip are the 

SkS^ Wben^ State UgUkvISS 

^adenmp^dy was designed, we knew mat questiohSre and teSne 

2ES£5^^J^*M would i|fonl^ 

part-of the picture, to order to focus explicitly onhowieaders function within, 
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2 ■ Introduction . . * * 

* » 

their states t/ we decided to include investigations of leadership irt six individ- 
ual states. This volume contains Apse studies and ntay be read as a com- 
panion to Legislative Education Leadership* in the States, which reports 
mainly on the findings/>f our mail surveys aftd telephone interviews. 
.Our surveys and interviews provided .the'context for the choice of the six 
states reported on in this book,. Based on informant information, we chose 
states which" would provid^hot only geographic diversity but also interestingj_ 
contrasts in pattemsjofLleadership. Thus, weiselectedrPennsylvaniarCalifor-^ 
nia, Florida, Wisconsin," Utah, and New Hampshire. The reader will see that 
each stateyhas its own mod^of educational policymaking, distinctive ap- 
proaches aiid attitude's whiph relate to history, political culture, and person- 
ality. Much that goes'on now is related to a state's gast; although the. issues 
change, the fiscal * context shifts, and the priorities of t individual actors 
undergo revision, many elements of 'the process endure. 

* . • : * 

The States 

The states chosen for study are two large ones, Pennsylvania and Califor- 
nia; two moderate-sized one$, Florida and Wisconsin; and two smplljon^s, 
Utah.and New Hampshirv. The first two'haveover 10 million residents; the 
smallest two have under 2 million and Florida and Wisconsin range in be- 
tween. 

The legislatures in these states exhibit a level of development that correlates 
with size. For example, Pennsylvafiia and California have targe, elaborate 
staff structures.? In both, there ire extensive Qommittee staff and year-round 
staff for most individual legislators. In California the legislature has over 
1500 employees, including secretaries, administrative assistants, committee 
consultants, clerks, researchers, sergeants-at-arms and messengers. Florida 
and Wisconsin have more moderate resources, but they are substantial none- 
theless. In those; states there are 30 to 40 professionals serving standing 
comniittees, with an overall staff that can expand to 400Jndividuals during, 
the session. New Hampshire and Utah are much less well endowed; individual 
legislators here have staff only in the session or draw staff from a pool. In 

^New. Hampshire, as a matter of fact, not all of the committees have profes- 
sional staff assistance. • * . 
Other indices of legislative development illustrate the same pattern. Utah 

1 and New Hampshire are the only two of the six in which senators do not 
have their own offices. As for House members, only in California and Florida 
do all of them have offices* Legislktors are most professionalized — in that 
their job is a full-time occupation— -in Pennsylvania and California, where 
legislator compensation exceeds $25,000 per annum. In Florida and Wiscon- 
sin legislators earn between $10,000 and $25,000 per year, while those in 
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Utah and New HampsJhrejeceive only tSken compensation. In the latter two 

S^ nS ' are ? S0 rclatiVCly Sh ° rt - m Ie 8 isIa,urc meets approxi- 
~1322? ! ? r.^"!* in Utah ' «" in New Hampshire legislators-can 
collect expense compensaUon for a maximum of 90 regular session days. By 
contrast, CaMorn* legislators meet for approximately 400 days a biennium » 
^.TSfr™ ^ ^stmctions between the 'states in the size and scope of the 

ton """J 7 3b y 1 ^ S ° m f SelCC,ed ^acteristics of educational 
finance, demand, for educat.onal services, and educational governance in the 
s,x states-. As the table mtfes clear, the,states make very dlffenTnl effons in 

' &i££TH C f f °T/ Cks sh Jof stately 

Its share increased by almost 40 percentage points after Proposition 13 limited 

■ "KS^ 1310 "'? ^ C ° me " CTt iD State ^ntage oS 

^ educa,ion v Ho ^ver, while Utah>akes the 
greatest effort relative to personal income, California* and Florida make 

N r "T hirc is a ' case where to is £2*3 

.a small state role, the smallest in the nation. - 

sviSS Z ??. f differcnCes in edu ^ iofia > ^mand. The large states, Perin- * 
sylvan,a and Caltfanna, serve over two million students in public elementary 
and secondary education, On the other extreme, Utah and New Hamoshire 
educate under half a million pa^-uAJOe^^^S^ 
education^ enrolments are interesting. P^lvanra educitenfer shS" 
£ST°3 ^FS? °^ 2 ^ ,hC " Umber ° f S,uden,s in Cahfomi pub c 
rewXTlS ^ S,a,£S ^ *** I" 
Educationargovernance arrangements also Vary among the states. As the 
Sl ! 0WS ' ^ s,a,es have appointed state boards of education; 
Utah- has an elected board. In Florida, the state board is composed of the 
**' SS - ;°f education, ^governor, attSmeygenerai; Secretary % 
^Sr?^"""' inSUranCC commi "i°«er, state treasurer, 
Sin P J • W ^ C ° nS,n ltaB iS n ° S,a,e board f <* elementary,and 
S'oT ^- Chief ita,e " sch001 officer (CSSO) is eleSed in 
a ?H m u ^ 31,(1 WlSC ° nSin: he is a PP° in,ed in Pennsylvania, Utah, 
5 JEl H Ham . psh,rc - 711(5 size of *e ^ fias.Ihtle to.do wfththe umbe 
Ront ^ St ! ,e - NCW Hampshi ^ *»* m! « re districts than 

FoV ex™ £ ^""f* ° f diStriC,S ° f,en rcflectS his,oi y "*> ^stom. 

™ 2 (2S We " 38 0ther Sputhem sta,es )'i he district are 
orgamzed on a county bas.s and there are relatively f*w of them*' ' 

The numbec of public postsecondary institutions does-relate to size As is 

shown ,„, he tanle, California feas the most public postsecoldary i„Sut 

137. Utah, on the ojfrer hand, has only 9. The ^Uum^f i„. t r,io„; 
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■ TABLE I • 
Educational Characteristics of the States 



Characteristics 


* Pennsylvania 


California 


Florida 


Wisconsin 


Utah 


Nrw HimrKhir^ 4 


Suit and Local Revenues for Schools as a 
Percent of Total Persona] Income* • 


5.0 


4.0 


3.9 


5 1 


60 


3-6 


Stale Share (percent) of Slate-Local 
Revenues for Public Elementary and v 
Secondary Schooh)*V * " 


50 


78' 


i . 
* 62 


39 


60 


10 


Total Number of RuWic School Students 
,(1978-Wjcstimalecl)t'.. 


2.058.000 * 


4.071.000. 


1.525.(40 


886.419 


324.568 


174.650 


Total Enrollments in Public Hi* her * 
Education* «$78) * " V" • — 


280.528 


1.467.569- 


311.071 


209.243 


55.215 1 


& f 23.099 


Selection of Sttic Botr^ of EducV^fn* 


Appointed by 
Governor 


Appointed by 
Governor 


The Cabinet 


• NoBowU 

fi 


Elected 


Appointed by 4 

Governor 


Selection of Chief State*Scho6t Ofncer* 

■. • > ' . ,V k 


Appointed by 
Governor 


Elected 


Elected ~ s 


Elected 


ft 

Appointed by 
Suite Board *" 


Appointed by 
State- Board 


Tout Numbers* > Elementary A Secfodary 
School Districts* ( 197$ r 79) I X 




T.043 


67 


i 

~ *]} 


40 


168 


Number of Public Higher Education < 
Institutions* 


* 505 1 

61 


137 


37 


30 


9 


10 


^>^OT,5/^n^bin7 Features cf Fiscal Federalism, 1980. 
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docs not necessarily indicate the organizational complexity \{ the oostsec 
onttary establishment in these states. For examole pLnSS- . ^ ' 
quite complicated. In addition to the ^SSJffilTi? 5T" * 

centers, and a statewide extension service. mvcrs,t,es . 14 two year 
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J5t-' bf *5 ? ^ rep °4« in *is volume is very familiar with 
£gub«ve and education politics 'in his state. Ellis Kate 7s TtosoZl 

reoeraiftm at TemplevUniversity in Philadelphia. As an Associate in ,k- 
; InsututeW Educational Leadership's Associates prog ^ htS ts sem 

strauon Department at Florida State University, served earheraT sSff ZT 

ex^iv?-? C ° nd " CtCd u reSCarch in ^ Sl » of 1980. They held 
^ lT niC ^ W V e k at0 ^ su * f > lobbyists, state departmem per 

v?ews were supplemented by, documentary materials, reports, and other stud- 

The. definition of leadership used by the writer* is essentially the same as 
that used for the larger study of which these six cases are a iTh 

e^o^ 

cacn oi me fifty states. The informants ncluded legislative staff 
Associates of the Institute for EducaVional Leade rshfp S oSS J? 2? 

who wen, leaders ,n the sense that '^ey could get something doiTr keep 

O \ 

CD |/^ ' * ■ 



-sdrricthirig from "getting done in the areas both of educational policy and 
appropriations. " They were also.asked to name staff who "played an im- 
portant role irv education/ • The legislators identified in this manner were 
considered leaders iif two out of. three informants mentioned them. These 
iead^and the entire group of staff named were sent mail questionnaires and 
qver:50 were "subsequently interviewed by telephone. 
\ Fifty^nine legislative leaders and 35 staffers were named in the six states 
iriciudedlherc. Only for tjie Florida case did the method of identifying leaders 
4lfferrthe\Writer chose to go beyond current leaders and study leadership 
over a decade^ong period; his method of specifying leaders for fiat time 
span is described in Chapter 41 

In^rdehto'.make the state studies comparative, the writers generally fol- 
lowed a common outline and format. They focused on the following.dimen-: 
sions;of;legislative education leadership in their states: 

^•.The,structure.of .legislative education leadership, including where leaders 
are located by chamber, party and position, the concentration of leaderst'p, 
and the place of staff-in tKe leadership structure. 

. • The composition of legislative.education leadership, including motivations 

fownvolvemenuin-education, -specialization in and within the field,, the 

continuity of leadership, and the benefits and costs of education leadership. 
• The linkages of legislative education leadership, including relationships 
with state agencies' interest groups, local actors, and organizations outside 

the state- " " — =^--— — ---- - — — 

r-The stylesnof legislative education leadershipH^luding^he-methods-of 

exertingTeadership. the special skills and talents of leaders, traits which 
, distinguish leaders, and the aggregate style pf the legislature in terms of 
consensual or conflictuaf approaches to education policymaking. 

- ♦-The impacLof leg islative education leadership, in cluding impacts on other 

education actors as well-as on policies and programs: 

These dimensions provide the organizational framework for the~state-studies 
that follow. 

_Although:these studies focus on current (1979-80) leaders and patterns of 
leadership, the writers paid particular attention to changes and trends. They 
were interested in variations in factors— -such, as leadership structure and 
compbsition-rover time, and they alsp examined distinctions- related to.par- 
ttciilar education issues. For example, they considered whether/leadership 
differed by sector, elementary and secondary as opposed to higher education, 
-or whether -differences related to the handling of policy matters as opposed 
to fiscal issues. 
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TK^FindinpTState by State— 

The differences in the size and scope of the legislative and educational 
establishments in the six states would lead us to expect that the dimensions 
of leadership would vary significantly.; Indeed, they do. A summary char- 
acterization of legislative educational leadership in each state indicates some 
major points of contrast. 

In Pennsylvania the education leaders all hold a formal posijion, as party 
'leader or committee chairman. Party leaders have enormous power by virtue 
of their office; a committee chairman, on the other hand, must work to make 
the-niost of his position. Five of eight education leaders here are former 
school teachers. While there are former teachers among the education lead- 
ership in virtually every legislature, this proportion is very large. In addition 
to background, legislators are attracted to education because of their particular 
philosophies and I because of constituent interest in a greater state educational 
role. They find that serving as an education.leader.can have sjgnificant ben- 
f * efits, which derive from the visibility of the educational enterprise and the 
^ ^ fact that the Pennsylvania State Education Association (PSEA) has enough 
£> grassroots strength and money to provide, important help with reelection cam- 
paigns. Legislator linkages to the State Department of Education are strongly 0 
dependent on party. Democrats are critical of the Republican administration, 
while Republicans are supportive. Similarly, links to interest groups have a 
. partisan coloring with Democrats more, closely allied to the PSEA and Re- 
public ans to the school boards. Single^inter est, categorical groups are not 
active in Pennsylvania. Legislative leaders exert their influence bjrvirtue of 
an acknowledged expertise in education. Even more important than the ex- 
pertise is an ability to "broker," to put together compromises and forge 
bargains. T he attitude of respect for compromise results in an incremental 
approach to educational policymaking, an approach which values quiescent 
agreement over new policy initiatives. * " . 

* * Galifornia-s legislative educationJeadcrshi n is characterized by a very ac- 
tive, state-interventionist style. California is a state that believes iiTandex- 
ercises control; year-after year- the legislature devetops ever more specific 
programs. Most of the education leaders are located in the Assembly; turnover 
has decimated Senate leadership. The leaden* are strongly linked to the State 
Department of Education, whose superintendent is a formidable policymaker. 
Also, the California scene is impacted by a large number of interest groups. 
The importance of lobbies probably reflects the historical weakness of parties 
in die state. The large teacher groups and classified state employees aiejhe 
most powerful lobbies, but there are a profusion of special interest groups. 
Some are functional, related to categorical programs, and others are geo- 
graphic. These groups can have substantial impact on individual issues. An 
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example- is the bUingual education controversy which is described in some 

detail-in Chapter^ Despite the lack of money and staff, the bilingual-groups 

have managed to thwart efforts to repeal California's present program in that 
area. * - 

The Florida legislature also takes a leadership role in educational policy, 
but in contrast to other states, legislators exert considerable influence with- 
out benefit of a formal leadership position. For example, one education 
leader, who served in both the House and Senate, never held a top position 
because his party was always in the minority. But he was the minority expert 
" on education-matters and proved to be-very effective; Constituency interests, 
j>uch as a university in the district, seem to be somewhat more important as 
a motivation for legislator interest in education in Florida than in the other 
states. But Florida education leaders are also perceived to be experts, because 
of their- substantial-legislative tenure arid interest in the field. Many past 
Florida legislative education leaders who have leffthe legislature have main- 
tained their involvement in education. FloridaJegisIators.are linked strongly 
to groups outside the staters well as to the State Department of Education 
- -and : the interests. The leaders.exertjheir influence through their expertise and 
through an ability to master the legislative process. Such political skills as 
a good sense of timing, an ability to read the audience, and a persuasive 
speaking style are important qualities of leaders in Florida. 

Wisconsin education policymaking reflects the new prominence of the 
individual legislator in that state. Party caucuses and majority leadership have 
lost their previously dominant role. The most important actors in education 
are members-of-the-twoeducation discussion groups ofthc~Joint~Finance— 

eommittecT-In^artrthis-is-because-the^tate-Vbudget-document-involves 

many- decisions about substantive issues. The FinanceCommittee thus initi- 
ates- new-programs and amends old ones, ^s^ell-as-appropriates^dollare^ _ 
Wisronsiirtegislatorsrorat^^ - 
which are the electoral activities of the Wisconsin Education Association and 
the presence of university units in legislative districts. Relationships between 
legislators and the Department of PubHc Instruction are tinged by an anti- 
oureaucratic bias; andThe samelttitude, alffi^lSSrelhuted, applies to the 
administration of the university system. The Wisconsin style of education 
'-decision makingjsjo avoid conflicts^ this isdone by avoiding divisive issues, 
and sometimes deferring action until the interests reach their own compro- 
•miser- _ . 

Utah legislative education leaders are a small group of men on the standing 
education committees and on ti*e Executive Committe of the Joint Appro- 
priations Committee. They attain leadership by dint of hard work, interper- 
sonal skills, and long tenure.,There is an important division in Utah between 
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legislators who care about elementary and secondary education and those 

who c are about higher education. They are linked to different groups outside 

Bwlegistatureand evelfhavTaifferent orientations toward t he legislative rol e"' 
The legislature is much more-assertive in "higher education, imposing more 
controls and exerting more\influence. Utah legislative leaders use their ex- 
pertise to atcomplish their goals; many see themselves as "teachers" with 
respect.to the rest of the legislature, in that their role on behalf of legislation 
is primarily to present information and to convince by dint of knowledge 
The admiration for expertise works to diminish conflict over education within 
-the. legislature. . 

Thos|^who are education leaders in the New Hampshire legislature are 
persons in formal positions of leadership. The size of the legislawre is an 
important.factor, because in a 400-member House only committee or party 
leaders have any visibility. However, even in the 24-member Senate, leaders 
hold formal positions. Leaders all have some background^ education-as 
school board members, if not as educators. Their background means that they 
maintam.their:interest throughout their legislative careers, and there is con- 
siderable continuity of leadership. Education committee members might leave 
eduction, but only to serve on an appropriations committee. There is some 

- -^specialization within:education and there is a real effort to further that 
. development through the use of subcommittees within the education com- 
mittees Links to the State Department of Education and to interests are 

f pan-cularly useful for information. purposes, but the most important links 
seem to be. with local,. The fact that there are so many legislators means that 
each community has a number of represen tatives who are p etitioned with 
reguIanty.-The respect for local opinion also reflects a s(rong"beliefln1ocaf 
c«ntroIrin-educationiandi)merpolicfSeasr 



-Findingst-Across-the-States- 



. J^-d««wnt-appioache8 to educational decision making— the varying 
emphasis on the importance of expertise or on relations with the state de- 
partment-are what stand out when the studies in this volume are reviewed 

■Ilwrearerhoweverra-few-importanttrends-whichcross-statesr-These^ 
also emerged in the State Legislative Education Leadership study's national 
mail and telephone questionnaire data and are explored at length in the com- * 
panion volume, Legislative Education Leadership in the States. While" the 
-national data-revealed these findings,-the-state.studies.portray them in high- 
relief, iurnishing examples and details which the surveys could not provide"" 
One impprtant trend is the growing significance of money committees'i'n ~ 
education. The national survey showed that many of the legislators named 
as education leaders serve as chairman of appropriations, finance, or ways 
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and mcans committees; 5 Leaders who serve on both appropriations and ed- 
ucation are often considered the most powerful members in education. In 
Tcvery^Uten«po^<H>n4* re-thf» appropriations commi ttees are growing in 
influence; ~ - - — * ^ 

In Pennsylvania appropriations is judged to be "the most important single 
committee within either chamber." It is seen as a gatekeeper, a committee 
which bottles up legislation for substantive as well as fiscal reasons, working 
in consort with leadership and the governor to shape legislative programs. 
The Utah Joint Appropriations Committeeis also a gatekeeper, but a unique 
.one. JEvcry. member of the legislature serves on it and on one of its subcom- 
mittees. The Executive Committee of Joint Appropriations exerts enormous 
power; that is where all the demands converge and the decisions about relative 
funding, of services are made. The Wisconsin Joint Finance Committee is 
probably the epitome of the powerful money committee,. It attracts the most 
capable and diligent legislators. As has been noted, the budget is a very 
inclusive document which incorporates substantive decisions. The committee 
also sees all bills with any fiscal implications. California resembles Wisconsin 
inthe sense that non-fiscal decisions often find their way into the budget. 
Much of; postsecondary education policy is made in this fashion. Even in 
Florida, where the most recent major legislation came out of the substantive 
education committes, and in New Hampshire, where very little state money 
:is.distributedJo locals, the money committees are growing in importance. 

i Whether as an issue ot adequacy in a time of fiscal restraint, or as„an issue 
of equity related to local disparities pf wealth, finance is just so important 
that it can easily overwhelm other education matters. 

Another significant development highlighted in the state studies is the 
growing importance of staff to legislaSvedecisTon making in education. Staff 
who rcspbTfded^crtheTTiai^rv^^ 

states di sc usse tHn-this-bookT the^taff-influence-is-increasingT-and-in-some- 
it has,maricedly„changed the way th$ legislature operates. 

An example of staff influence is Wisconsin. The legislature has a Legis- 
lative Council, for committee staffing, a Fiscal ^Bureau to analyze expendi- 
tures, a Legislative Audit Bureau to conduct fiscal and programmatic audits, 
_ a caucus staff for the leadership , and a fund for individual staff assistance 
* for all senators and .some assemblymen. The growth of staff has meantthe 
professionalization of the legislature; individuals now have more resources 
at, their disposal and rely less on centralized decision makers such as party 
leaders. The excellent Fiscal Bureau staff "enhanced the pbjver of"ffie~Joinr 
Fisc al Committee whose importance was justnoted. 

The. California legislature's aggressive policymaking stance probably re- 
flects the research and program development capabilities in its staff. The 
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Utah legislature's staff is of a far different magnitude than California's 
Though it is nowhere nearas large or as extensive, it has still reached a point 
wh ere legislators are beginning to worr y about being overly reliant on staff. 



Staffers can play interesting roles which go beyond research, bill drafting 
or fiscal analysis. In Pennsylvania the staff is organized on a partisan basis 
but serves as a bridge between the parties and .chambers. Staffers share in- 
formation, plan joint strategy and generally cooperate, forging links that 
tegislators may be unable to make. Similarly, the legislative staff and State 
Department of Education personnel continue to do business, despite partisan 
differences which inhibit legislators from free communication. Providing lin- 
kage is one of staff 's critical responsibilities in Florida. A committee staffer 
, is expected to make sure all interested parties have input on legislation in the 
-early stages. In New Hampshire the staff also often serves as the tie with 
national and regional organizations such as the Education Commission of the 
States. New Hampshire contrasts with the other states; it has very little staff, 
with one committee staffer in the house serving six committees. The absence 
of assistance means that legislators become- leaders by working very hard 
by doing their own homework. They also rely heavily on the State Depart- 
ment of Education and on interest groups for information, more so than in 
the five other states. 

Of all the cross-state currents revealed by this study, the most crucial 
concerns an impending generational change in legislative education leader- 
ship. In Legislative Education Leadership in the States, we discuss at length 
the finding that the present crop of legislative education leaders has had long 
tenure-andis relatively old: 7 When'these leaders leave,! new group will be 
emerging. The studies in this volume give us some clues about what the new 4 

Ieadejre^ilLlogkJike. " 

First, there is the case of the Ca lifornia Senate, a ^nl^thedecmnf' 
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-attracuveness or education as aTWhl^n^.TnWSei&te, foere^absence" 
of educational leadership. Most of those who were leaders decided to retire 
or not run. OneJmportant leaderwas defeatedjn l?80:£>ther legislators have 
not taken their place because education is no longer seen as a politically 
beneficial area in which to serve. The general public is critical and opposed 
to more spending. • 

where new legislators do not seem to be interested in education. It is no 
longer "sexy" like the policy domain of the environment. But the problem 
is not just that education is losing its holdin&pdwer; some newer members- 
of-the-legislature-do not want tobe Committed toany one .policy field. They 
are retreating from specialization— moving from issue to issue— causing staff 
to wqndeMf they, staff, will be the only respository of expertise 
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r In some senses, Wisconsin presents a picture of the future of legislative 

» education leadership. The new, relatively young Wisconsin legislature does 

L - not invest much effort on subject-matter specialization. Education leaders do 
" Tiorspfcnd a great deahofthfie^n-edueatkmhand-the institutiohal-memory-on 
policy issue does, in fact, reside with the staff. Decision making is seen to 
be episodic rather than continuous; topics are pursued for a while, and then 
dropped. ■ 

; - It may be, as we speculate in the companion volume, that the only Iegis- 

', lators attracted to education in the future will be tHggyvith particularistic 

interests, such as professional educators'? In states like Rorida, where a major 
turnover in educational leadership is in progress, we will soon find out what 

^ the new generation holds in store. r 

. the Patterns 

Beyond information about how education leadership operates and beyond 
insights into trends which cross states, the six cases in this book provide 

I fascinating pictures of different patterns of state politics. These themes are 

so distinctive that they surfaced very early. The different patterns-of poli- 

\ cy making provide intriguing settings for, the studies, and we recommend 

reading the cases with a special eye for context and flavor. 

Ellis Katz describes the Pennsylvania legislature as a home for professional 
politicians. Partisanship is so strong that it determines the organization of 

: staff and colors relationships with the State Department of Education. Com- 

mittee chairman cannot compete with party leaders in the power granted by 
position. In Pennsylvania, just as a professional politician is a respected 

„ . occupation, a professional lobbyist is considered^ legitimate participant in 

s - — policy decisions. The writer summarizes educational policymaking in the 

__ r- v legislature-as_a_^screening process" whereby legislators broker and package 

^ demands of thFlmerests and, scrccn-out-extraneous-demands^irom "non- 

professionals," which often include constituents. The penchant for compro- 

. _ mise, as he puts it, enables the legislature to bridge the deep partisan,. geo- 

graphic, and ideological cleavages which could paralyze it were they to come 
into play on every issue. It also results in incremental policymaking which 
may or may not suffice in Jhe more contentious, less favorable climate sur- 

~ rounding.ed ucation in the 1980s . 

If 4 "partisanship" is a one-word description of legislative policymaking in 
**~ Teffiisxlvania, the counterpart for^alifomiais ^fragmentation. " As Michael 

p~ ~ Kirst pictures it, the Assembly and Senate-of the California Legislatureari 
characterized by very different climates <and even different substantive ori- 
♦ entations in education. Up until the 1980 elections there were several strong 

[ ERJCe vv ls 
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education leaders in the Assembly. Whereas the Assembly legislative edu- 
■ cation leadership has thrived, the Senate's leadership is waning as old leaders 
leave the Iegis'-iturc and new ones fail to appear. The strong speaker's office 
is^c^irjdizugjioiei!^ 

the Senate a focal point. The Senate seems to favor general aid in education, 
whereas the Assembly is oriented toward categoricals such as bilingual ed- 
ucation. These divisions between the houses are difficult to bridge. Party 
certainly cannot do it, since it is a weak force in the state. Most of the staff, 
too,- is organized'by chamber. The legislative establishment is so large that 
u it is also hard for personal relationships to develop across chambers. The 
•fragmentation has not, greatly hindered productivity, however. As hoted^ Cal- 
ifornia's legislature is prolific in education, substantially adding each year to 
an education code which is already the.Iongest in the nation. 

Florida's educational establishment is called an "Interlocking Directorate" 
by Augustus TumbuII. As one important legislative leader remarked, "the 
legislature is the establishment." The Governor was formerly a legislative 
education leader as was the Commissioner of Education. The latter's assistant 
is a former House education staffer. These relationships place the legislature 
m a uniquely effective position, although it does not prevail on every issue". 
(The Governor recently vetoed a major higher education reorganization bill.) 
TumbuII suggests that, as in other states,- education in Florida's legislature 
is losing its holding power; still, new Florida legislators have positive role 
models for the choice of education as a policy area. The most powerful and 
respected legislators have made their names in education, and upon leaving 
the legislature-they found new positions of prominence. 

In Wisconsin an orientation toward governmental reform has had important 
impacts on legislative policymaking in education as in other fields. .Richard 

Leh ne. indicates that reformhas-meanta-weakeni ng-of ceniralized decision 

making mechanisms such as the party caucuses and"leaderehi^OpelwneetTng ~ 



laws have reduced the power of these institutions tremendously, while.the 
elevation of the legislator's job to virtual full-time status and the growth in 
staff resources have enhanced the role of 'the individual legislator. The newly 
professionalized job of legislator is attracting ambitious, young people with 
enough free time to campaign extensively on the local level. Legislators 
elected in this fashion are not beholden to party leadership. The growth of 
—staff has made-each, legisiatorfeeLmore-competent andlalso^weakenedrreli-^ 
-4fcnce on the Department of Public Instruction for information. 

A very interesting force in Utah legislative politics is the Mormon Church. 
— MosUflgmbers of the legislat ure are Mo rmons; the education leaders hf*ve 
all held leadership positions in the Cffiu : clTrThe^ 
indirectly since legislators are adherents of church positions and naturally 
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take stances which are in concert with Mormon ideals. In fact, as Roald 
Campbell points out, the Church has taken a. public position on only a few 
legislative questions, and most legislators did not need that instruction; they 
wo u ld hav e voted the Church's beliefs without its formal pronouncement. 
The common Church membership makes the Utah legislature much morer 
homogeneous than most and leads to a very consensuaP^pproach to decision 
making on education. 

Finally, New Hampshire legislative education politics are characterized by 
the strong tradition of localism which translates into a minimal state role in 
most policy areas. New Hampshire legislators who are education leaders have 
well-known "pro ,M or "con" education stands relating to state funding of 
elementary and secondary education. At the moment New Hampshire is last, 
in state contribution to elementary and secondary finance. Some legislators 
want to change that;" the majority do not. But they all believe strongly in 
local control, and even those who envision a larger state role think that unless 
the legislature funds a program it should not manoate local participation. 
Because of the localism, the legislature turns out few initiatives in education. 
The State Department of Education resorts to mandating through regulation , 
realizing the legislature's opposition to mandates without funding. Since the 
major question of the state role is often avoided or suppressed, much of the 
education legislation coming through the General Court is of the housekeep- 
ing variety and is settled fairly consensually. * 

At the beginning of this chapter we indicated that the legislative role in 
education was growing, to a point of preeminence in many states.. It should 
now be apparent that in several of the states under study here, it may have 
reached its zenith. In Florida the legislature has been the training ground for 
all important education policymakers in the state. The California legislature 
h^-oyert^me-its fragmented style to become "the big school board." The 
onsinJegislature'is movin g toward a much more active role, 
exerting influence over areas such as the university system where it tread 
very carefully in the past. In Pennsylvania the reactive stance of the legis- 
lature may change as the current generation of leaders departs. The Utah 
legislature is increasing its assertiveness, particularly in, higher education. In 
New Hampshire, if innovation comes it is likely to come from the legislature, 
not from the state education agency which is hampered by a very decentral- 

izelJl^eth'od'of'operationT __ 

The jjudies ^to follow, along with Legislative Education Leadership in the 
SiO&f, should begin to fill in the gaps in our knowledge about the activity 
of state legislatures in education. With the growth in their role, information 
about which individuals in the legislature make education policy, how they 
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^ tf^t it, aHU what factors influence their behavior becomes ever more 
..important. . 

^Cfaapfr r Ong-NQTES-~ zz^rzzr- 

• h ^Rosenthal and SusanFuhnnan, Legislative Education Leadership in 
the States (Washington, D.C.: Institute for Educational Leadership, 1981) 

2. Alaij i Rosenthal, Legislative Life (New York: Harper and Row, 1981 forth*- 

-coming); pp.t206=207:' " 

3:./Wtf., p. 39. - 

4 '"-352s 1 ? **^iU8isUttive Education Leadership in ' 

5. Ibid., pp. 16-21. * - 
•6; Ibid] , pp. 85. 

7.: Ibid:, pp. 36, .37; pp. 101 - 107. 
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' between the two chambers.' House members are^lecte^for two-year terms 
L_ from.small.vand.often homogeneous constituehdles. Senators, on the other 
hand, arejlected for. four years, and it is not uncommon for a senatorial 
district to include one or two third-class cities, suburbs and rural, areas. This 
difference in constituencies has important consequences for educational pol- 
icies. For example, when a senator's district includes urban-, suburban and 
.rural school districts, he may well be cross-pressured when it comes to voting 
on a revision of the school subsidy formula. On the other hand, there are 
House districts in which a state college campus is an important political force, 
and the representative may play the role of advocate of a particular higher 
education interest. * 
_ The tradition of partisanship extends to staffing patterns in the legislature. 
State senators", qua senators, have only clerical and district staff, but as 
committee chairmen, or as minority chairmen of committees, they,cdntro'l 
committee staffing. Such staff in the Senate not only serve the needs of the 
committee,.butoften.do a senator's constituency .pd political work-as well. 
In the House, Democratic and Republican Staff are separately constituted and 
organized. Democratic staff work directly for the committees. The House 
Republican staff, however, is centrally organized, with individual staff being 
assigned to committees by the leadership. 

Another factor which strongly influences Pennsylvania's legislative edu- 
cation politics is a deep seated urban-rural division. In fact, within the edu- 
cation committees themselves, deliberation is said to be reasonably bipartisan; 
Republicans and Democrats work closely together. The rural-big city split is 
nft rn OTf -Sftnw^w»s-igsiies-ye t-defined-simply^s-PhaadelphirveT=- 
sus the- rest of the state. 

"Currently, Philadelphia elects 9 senators and 34 repres entatives. 18 percent, 

cTth e membership J fQTe Senate- and almost 1 / percent of the House. Because 

of its numerical importance, especially within the Democratic party, Phila- 
delphia-legislators often occupy important positions within the legislature; 
most notably the chairmanships of the Senate and House appropriations com- 
mittees. Furthermore, when combined with the Pittsburgh delegation, which 
is also predominantly Democratic, the urban legislators represent the most 

impoitanprfngle^loc-withjn.the-legislarurer However; the recent weakening- 

of the PMadel{m\Democratic organization, coupled with the indictment and 
imprifonment of sivcral of Philadelphia's most important legislators, have 
lessened the influence of the city considerably. 

A final, important element in the legislative education policymaking scene 
isthe interest grouRyconfiguration. The Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation (PSEA) is clearly the most powerful single interest group in education. 
■It represents ntosjUy suburban and rural teachers while the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Teachers (PFT) is the bargaining agent in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh , 
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and many of the larger pities. The school boards are organized into the 
Pennsylvama School Boards Association (PSBA), an important?*, p es£ 

pfn^vT" 8 a Rc P. ubIicans - Sch ^ administrators, organizeVinto tiTe 
Pennsylvan.a Assoc.anon of School Administrators (PASA), are not per- 

employmem 0 y ***** 0 " ** t0UC ' h directIy u P° n *«ir 
More specialized'interest groups, such as the Pennsylvania Association of 
Retarded C.Uzens (PARQ, are not known for their effective lobbying How- 
ever, many legators recognize their ability to win major victories through 
. l.t.ga .on. Both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have their^wn school ££ 
..and they exercise influence on the urban legislators. ' 
• The dominant higher education voice in Harrisburg is the Pennsylvania 

tSSZ St 8 "^ UniVCrSitif?S (PACU) - ^wever th' S 
components oT A.gher educate .have their .own ofganizations, the larger 
col em-and un.vers.nes h.re legislative lobbyists, and the presidents of most 
of the stole colleges are politically active in the legislature. In fact, in op 

TZ W ^ <SduC ^° n is »«« like a non-system. Policy is made 

on die local campuses-the state university (Penn State), the three state- 
.rented un.vers.t.es (Lincoln, Pittsburgh and Temple), the fourteen^ 1 
leges ^ the fourteen community colleges-rather than in the legislature or 
in the office of the Commissioner for Higher Education 

• While Pennsylvania exhibits a strong respect for local control in education 
.^rfi^ ^ into a greater role in p bl c 
education. The foTcesTffiaTlre at work in many states^roperty^ over^ 

h'S 8 enr0 "T ,S • " ,d fiSCaI ^"'-operate also in Pennsyl- 
vania, The challenge for Pennsylvania is whether the traditional politics of 
party, constancy, and group can resolve the educational issues of Ae 1980s 
as they emerge in the 'state arena. 

The Structure of Education Leadership 

_Leadership-1vHhin the Pennsylvania legislature is, at .the same time both 

wZTvT ^TT * iS CVeryWhere m ** SCnse that one^ ^ 
well-developed leadership structures-majority and minority elected P L 
eadersh.p party caucuses, policy committes, committee chairmen, and in- 

sitr; B ? at At ,ime • ieadershi p is n ° where 

because none of these leadersh.p structures can bend the legislature to its 

Leadership in the area of education is a function of interest, style, and 
posuron. According to informants,. legislative interest in education i not 
high. Relatrvely few individual legislators were identified as having a con 
tmumg and sustamed interest in ^educational issues. All of those who*were 
/ * 
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identified as legislative education leaders in this study also held a position— 
'as a party leader or committee chairman— which gave them a podium from 
* which to exert their influence. They were about' evenly divided between the 
House and Senate and between the Democratic and Republican parties. 
. Party leadership is very im|x>rtant in Pennsylvania. The presiding officers 
and majority and minority leaders of each chamber are the most influential 
members of the legislature. TliU ^leadei^ii^contrOls committee assignments, 
assi^offK:e.s^,.contrdIs:i^n^e; and can perform a host of othec 
services important to individual legislators. In addition fI theJeadership of the 
, (governor's party carries his program urtfie legislature and oftenserveTasa: 
link between individual legislators and the powerful executive branch. Lead- 
ership is also said to dominate the^party caucuses, although the power df 
those bodies in terms of tNeir ability to discipline voting has severely dimin- 
ished. \ . % ' 

Committee chairmen are choseaby a leadership-dominated committee on 
committees. c eniority is an important factor, although certainly not the only 
one. Usually, committee^ chairmen continue to hold their positiorfs from one 
legislative session to the next so long as their partjwemainsln power, so long 
as they^waht their position^ and so long as they are' able, to gain reelection - 
to the legislature. \ 

Each committeeTms both a majority and a minority chairman, reflecting 
the basic partisan structure of jhe Pennsylvania legislature, and each has both 
a majority and minority staff. Individual committee assignments are made by 
the party leadership. While a committee chairman might express a desire u> 
have a particular legislator on^ftis committee (or more x likely to keep an 
individual legislator off), the final word rests with the leadership. For ex- 
ample, a few years ago^ the Housi leadership was able to force a legislator 
onto the education committee despite.the strong opposition of the chairman. 

The chairmanship of a committee provides an opportunity for leadership 
within the legislature, but certainly docs not guarantee power. The 'power of 
a committee chairman is more likely to be a function of his individual skills, 
his interest in the policy area, his legislative style, his ability to get along 
with the leadership, his policy area expertise, and his ability to bargain suc- 
cessfully. But in .ho case can the power of a committee chairman approach 

that of the elected party leadership. , " « 

Special attention must be given to the appropriations committJef clearly ' 
the most important single committee within either chamber. According to the 
formal legislative rules, the role of the appropriations committee is to supply . 
a "fiscal note" to proposed legislation, informing the. membership of the 
likely cost of the proposal. But according to several legislators, the appro- 
priations committee acts like a "super comxBittee," bottling up legislative 
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proposals for both substantive,and fiscal reasons. Furthermore, the committee 
appears to work closely with the leadership and. the governor in refusing to 
. .report out legislation. / 

Although the leadership and the appropriations committee can block edu- 
cation legislation, the responsibility for initiating education legislation— for ' 
setting the education agenda for the legislature— rests with the education 
-committees: Power within the committes is, by and large, in the. hands of 
the chairman to. exercise, or dole out. In the Senate, the current education 
chairman has occupied that position since her election to the Senate ovpr ten 
years-ago. In the House, where the Republicans just recently gained control, 
the style of the chairman~has,heen to leave .substantial djscretion-to the- 
. chairmen of the two subcommittees on basic and higher education. The m U 
jwnty (Democratic) chairman of the committee has been a member or chair- 
man of the House Education Committee for over twenty years. 

While the structure of the two committees follows the partisan tradition 
partisanship actually plays little role in their behavior. There has been sub- 
stantial continuity, in the memberships of both the Senate awl House education 
committees and both sides of the aisle have learned to work with each other, 
leaving the. most divisive aspects of partisanship aside. 

This- is nof to suggest that relationships on "the committees are always 
harmonious; both committees have strong urban-rural and ideological divi- 
sions. In addition, not all members of the committees share the same overall 
interest in education. For example, one committee member is from a district 
which contains a major branch of the state university. While generally con- 
servative on most issues, he is reported to be a "big spender" when it comes 
to the interests of- his constituency. Other-members of the committees rep- 
resent constituencies with large Catholic populations and are advocates of aid 
to nonpublic schools. - 

Jndividual legislators, or blocs of legislators, can also exert influence on 
particular education matters, quite apart from the education committees. For 
example, during the recent recodification of the .school code, the House 
approved several amendments offered from the floor despite the fact that they 
had-been rejected by .the House Education Committee. Also, because of the 
closeness of the party division (in the 1979-80 House, the margin was two— 
J02 Republicans. to 100 Democrats). legislative majorities are by no means 
guaranteed to the party in power. Thus, the leadership must constantly strug- 
gle to prevent even small defections from the faithful and seek to convert the 
most wavering from the opposition. As a result, the leaderrhip has sometimes 
been forced to make large concessions to individual legislators in order to 
.gain their vote to ensure the passage of important legislation. 
^ In the Senate, both the majority and minority chairmen control staffing 
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budgets. In both cases, staff time is divided between committee work and - 
other-wdrM^ 

^JPPCfK to ^e spent. on education matters, one Senate staffer indicated 
tharthe~divisiori of responsibilities depends a great deal on the Individual 
Senate employed 

The.functions that staff provide for senators varies. ... I do a lot of speech 
writing and that sort of stuff as well as a lot of committee work. There are 
other people who have their staff do solely constituent work, almost t o the _ 
neglect of committee work. 

Staffing thcH ouse Educatio n_Committec is somewhat more complicated. 
-Thest^ff is*headed by an executive director, hired nine years ago when the 
Democrats controlled the House. Despite the recent change in party control, 
he continues in his position and, in many ways, is an "education leader" in 
his own right. The Democrats, now in the minority, control two additional 
staff positions. The Republican staff is part of a central pool assigned to the 
education committee. Cunently, two staff members are assigned Jo the House 
Education Committee, one who specializes in basic education and one in 
higher cducatipn, which reflects the subcommittee structure. However, like 
the committee membership itself, despite its partisan structure, the staff, has 
avoided the most divisive aspects of party. Members share information, plan 
joint strategy, and generally cooperate with each other. It is also important 
to note that both Republican and Democratic legislators on the committee 
feel free to go to the staff executive director for information and advice. 

Finally, whatever the SenatetHouse or Republican-Democratic differences 
might be, all legislators admit being heavily dependent upon their staffs. One 
House member put it quite candidly: 

There is no way I can be an expert on everything and still chase down people's 
unemployment insurance claims. So I've got to rely on them to be knowl- 
edgeable and expert and to advise me. . . . 

The structure of education leadership in Pennsylvania reflects the general 
structure* of legislative policymaking in many senses. The structure of the 
committees and the staffing pattern is intensely partisan and the power of.the 
committees is severely constrained by the party leadership and by the critical, 
position of the appropriations committee. However, unlike most other policy 
areas, in education legislators and staffers are able to mute the partisan struc- 
tural divisions. o Other cleavages based on constituency, geography or ideology 
are often* more salient within the education committees. 
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higher office. One senator put it quite candidly ; stating that PSEA has "grass 
/s£^_JHfi£ ^•^^Jf?!™ 1 ^- M Others pointed to the fact that "teachers arc 
i>ecomin^ morc politically active," arid that through service on the education 
committee "you can build up those political chits that are so important for 

p reelection^!- - * 

,Nq respondent mentioned any other education group that is expected tcTBF" 
especially helpful at election time. However, many mentioned other benefits 
(fiom serving on the education committee, beyond the possibility of PSEA. 
support. One respondent referred to the size of the.education budget, "any- 
time you allocate $1.6 billion then you're in a position to gain some benefit 
from it. " 

| Another respondent stressed that involvement in education provides a lot 

of exposure arid visibility: ,< 

I know that there are a lot of people interested. The whole rtate provides 
education, and there are colleges across the state„and Aereare alumni. There 
arc parents organizations and public schools. [All of these] provide you withf 
a lot of opportunities for speaking, a lot of time for talking with people. This 
political gain is not just in terms of the money and support that you can get' 
. from the teachers and those in the actual community. There are a lot of 
opportunities to be out in public and there's political gain from that. 

However, leaders also feel that the very magnitude of the education budget 
is also somewhat of a liability. One representative commented that service 
on the education committee had 4 the least political benefit," because "the 
biggest controversial item in every local comnSlnity is the education dollar" 
and "you get accused of raising their taxes" or. of "being tied in with' 
K^• , ^Si^nilariy > Lone senator commented that "they see their local taxes 
rise and they blame me. M ? 

There is very little specialization within education in Pennsylvania. Mem- 
bers of the education committees tend to assume general responsibility for 
all of education, and perhaps exhibit special interest only when their consti- 
tuency is directly affected. The one exception to this "no specialization" 
norm is the division of the House Education Committee into subcommittees 
on basic and higher education. The chairmen of these two subcommittees are 
legislative specialists in their respective policy areas. However, this theme 
should not be carried too far. While the members of the House Education 
Committee are assigned to one of the two subcommittees, all committee 
members are full voting members of both subcommittees. Indeed, the chair- 
men of the suteoirtmittees are hard pressed to identify the, official member- 
ships of their respective subcommittees. * 

Current leaders do not see new education leaders arising in their respective. 
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chambers .On tte one hand, several of the current ones are about to leave 
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_JlJxgisiativc^tcraction With the State Department of Education appears to 
be colored by tfie^etis^hip that affects, so .much j)f Pennsylvania P? 1 ! 0 )^ 
making. for example, one Democratic legislator complained about the~Re- 
publican administration: 

they don't item to itcogni^th^ 

— unilaterally. -There seems to be more partisanship from the front office. 

tootfcr Dem^tle^sT^ of Democratic 

legislitors. It forces therii to deal with one or two offices rather than wel-~ 
— ^itog^ntact^vith all departmental divisions. On the other hand,, a Repub- 
lican legislator remarked, "The relationship with the department is excellent 
. . just what it should be. " This respondent said-that his relations with the 
~ -Secretary, o f Educa tion were cordial and open. "I like to be in on some of 
the plans he has for the department and Td extend him the same courtesy/' 
is die way he put it. 

Clearly, the State^ Department of Education is identified as part of the 
administration. This contrasts to many other states where the department is 
a non partisan, stable presence, and opinions about it are not colored by the 
legislative-gubernatorial party split. ■ 

A Democrat indicated that the department's responsiveness depends on the 
political winds: 

I used to be able to call the department and say, "I need a printout on such- 

and-suchrCan"I have it?" No problem. They've still got good people over 
" there. But now I'm not so sure. Formerly, I could, say, solicit positions on, 

pieces of legislation. After I got the department's position, I would solicit 
• the working papers that circulated within the department. ... I wanted to 

know what the guys in the bureaus were saying. Now, I can't get them. 

Other legislators feel that relationships with the department are not so much 
a function of partisanship, but merely a reflection of the traditional separation 
of powers. One recalled remarking to a high department official after a hot 
difference of opinion: 

Of course, we're at each other on this; that's why God created the Consti- 
tution. There's a built-in tension that's designed to be there. We fuss together 
because we're "supposed" to, because the structures are built that way. ^ 

Whatever the causes of the relationship, interactions between legislators 
and the State Department of Education are characterized by both cooperation 
and conflict. Legislators speak of sitting down with the secretary and planning 

• / % 32 . 
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^ the education community and to individual legislators. But a 1970 consu 
M^Camendment created the State Department of Education headed bv 
a cabinet-level Secretary of Education. ^aucauon, neaded by 

Erf! hC / US l SCCretaiy WaS 3 d0Se associate of 1,16 Ghainnan of the Senate 
Educanon Committee and the two worked very closely together. TtewS 

centralize the department and to integrate education into the executive hZZh 
-ConsequenUy, iris likely that legislative-state d£££ SSf, 
s^of transition that wi„, pro bab,y condnueto'S "i' 

. My al though legislator-department linkages change and depend stronelv 

^always. Staff perceptions of the department's cordiality depend to an extent 
on, the feelings of their legislative employers, but staffers Le made 2 

< he ^artment - maintain their y^£££Z 
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bargaining and lothcccohomic well-being of its members, it retains some- 
thing of its claim to being the principal spokesman for education on the state 
level:. Part of this continuing rote is diie to the recalcitrance of the Pfennsyl- 
.vania School Boards Association. According to one Republican^lcgislator, 
PSBA is ve ry nnrnniprn tnisirig l y conservative and out of touch with its own 
memfcrship. Furthermo re, according to one Democratic respondent, Dem- 
ocratic members aieunRkelyt5 have close relations with.ESBA, becausejhe^ 
attocjatioVs assumption "is that certain people, particularly Democrats, are 
in PSEA!s.captivity and theyjean't deal with you." What emerges, in a very 
rough sense, js a Republican^riented school boards association linked to the 
more conservative Republican legislators and a state teachers association, 
while-r clatively bipartisan, more closely linked to Democratic members of 
the educatioTTcommitteesT — ; ; 

" But PSEA 's central role is.based on more than its looseiafiartfc-whh-the — 
Democrats. The teachers group also is respected for superior expertise in 
educational matters. For example, one Republican legislator commented that: 

PSEA is very helpful, they-'re on top of things. When we changed the school 
subsidy formula, they were the leaders. I mean, they had mathematicians and 
/ statisticians in our meeting with calculators and they were blowing the de- 
partment right off the map. 

Andj^describing the PSEA role in education policymaking one Democratic 
legislator said: 

On an issue like subsidy, I would talk to PSEA, talk to AFT. talk to the 
department, talk to Philadelphia certainly;'there*s a whole range of people Vd 
talk to. But I would turn to PSEA more in a sense because PSEA has a 
sophisticated computer system— They 're realiable and fast. 

While acknowledging the special status of PSEA, leaders recognize the 
need to involve a multitude of interest groups in all phases of legislative 4 
policymaking. One respondent, commenting on the recent House revision of . 
the^hool pointed out thatit is im portant to in vo lve and maintain on 
your side all the relevant parties. According to him: 

It just affects too many interests and too many people and too many liveli- 
hoods. There's no way we can do it without just moving it forward inch-by- 
inch and having everybody there as you go along. 

As important as the PSEA is, he continued: 

In terms of trying to get together the coalition that would operate in respect 
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-to thc.subsidy b Ul^you can't talk- to those [PSEA] folks alone. They're a 
-pieceof uVpackage, an important piece, but a piece. ' 



The practice of 'interest group involvement in the legislative process is 
•ingrained oeepjy in the Pennsylvania tradition. Iii part it results from a sense 
of professionals interacting-with each other. One senior legislative staffer 
sadJhat relationsdeyelop^ extended period 

of tome, and for long and strenuous hours. 

•__Jj ^leyenjnorejm^^ t0 most respondents 

as a reactive body," formulating pdlicytodcai with ispecific situations that 
are brought before h%by the affected interests. One observer captured this 

_;onentaUon:,when. he described the legislature's attitude towards the education 
community as/'Tell us what you want and let's see if we can accommodate 
you. 

This applies to the few organized groups that are active in the state arena. 
For example, rchod^mihistrator^-beckis^ 

rarely interact-with legislators. As one leader said, ". . . the'oniyiuperin^" 
tendehts I have to deal with on a regular basis are Philadelphia, then Pitts- 



^ Similarly; higher education is active in Pennsylvania politics only through 

» the Penflsylyania Association of Colleges and Universities. The crucial role 
of PACU was attested to by a leader who commented that, almough-he 
sometimes dealt with the college presidents, "on a day-to-day doing-business 
basis, I rely on of PACU for the backing and forwarding on particular 
issues:" Another legislator commented along the same lines: "Generally, 
with the exception of those schools that actually receive direct institutional" 
support from the state, their interests are expressed by PACU. " 

Finally; it is interesting that Pennsylvania does not exhibit the nation-wide- 
propehsity toward die proliferation of special interest groups. Pennsylvania 
education politics are Hmited to the participation of. the, traditional groups-^- 
the state education association, the school boards, the largest urban district, 
and the teachers union, In higher education, .while there is sdme interaction 
with individual c olleges (especially with those legislators whore"disS~conT 
tem-the colleges), mosf business is conducted with the statewide association 
of colleges: No leaders mentioned any non-education Igroups— such as the 

• League of Women Voters or the Chamber of Commerce— as being active in 

; 4he development of. education.policy. 

It is not surprising that Pennsylvania legislators tend to beadvocates of 
their constituency interests. Noris it surprising that Pennsylvania legislators 
keep in close contact with their qonstituents, maintaining district offices and 
speaking to local groups whenever possible. Legislative education leaders are 
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no exception. In fact, when legislators discuss the special interests of their 
colleagues, they often refer to constituency as the root of these particular 
• concerns. They are described in the following terms: 

x > ■ ; tends to get interested in parochial school aid: - — speaks 

for the . state colleges ; and you kno w ho w is going to go on 

labor-management issues. But that's a function of their wnstiuiencies. . 



,~- 1 has some interest in special education issues and seems to be 
bringing a number of bills in,. . . but that's because there's a strong interest 
in his district tbout it. 

* There ? s one senator in particular- who 's Jnterestedjn higher education, but 
that's because his district contains two state colleges 

Many of me groups which press tteir claims as constituents are not active 
lobbyists in educadon policy on the state level. Groups such as the local 
chambers of commerce, parochial schools, and parents ^especially those of 
IpedaTeducation students) arc included in th is category. Interestingly, no 
respondeat mentioned school administrators ^Ichoof board memb^s^s^ 
being politically active on the local level; and one House member commented 
that "to hear fro a a principal or superintendent is almost unheard of . " At 
the same time, Jjc presidents of the state colleges appear to maintain close 
COTtact with their legislative representatives. Jn ^ fact/ th<^ are seve^ leg* 
islators who are, or who have been, on the faculties 6f,state colleges or on 
their boards of trustees. 

A final set of liiiages are with groups outside the state. Pennsylvania 
legislators and legislative staff tend to see their problems as unique . Conse* 
quendy, with few exceptions, the state 's . education leaders are hot closely 
linked jo, their colleagues in other states through such organizations as the 
Education Commission of die States (ECS), the National Conference of State 
Legislatures (NCSL), or the Institute for Educational Leadership^IEL). Ore 
respondent characterized the legislature as having: > 

... a real tendency to be. parochial. I think that perhaps in education K we 
extend ourselves a bit further than most people do but ; by and large, there 
s<*ms tttbe.a tendency to go to the major lobbying groups and to the de- 
""* partment to get information. 

_ C^ntiyj/four of the legislature's education leaders are ECS Cbmmisr 
sioners. Generally, they have high praise for the work of the organization. 
For example, a Democratic senator commented that ECS has real clout in 
Congress and has good data. And a Republican House member observed: 

36 
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Another channel, through which brokering takes place is the executive 
director Qf the House Education Committee, who links Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats: Although he is a Democrat, Republican members of the committee 
and Republican staffers evidently feel free to "do business" with him. Sim- 
ilarly, a senior Democratic representative and past" chairman of the House 
Education Committee serves as a link between Republicans and Democrats 
because of his long tenure and involvement m cducationaffairs. 

The antejprj>cing able to broker, for playing the political game, appears 
to be some claim of expertise. All of the ei^ht legislators identified as edu : 
cation leaders have some claim to expertise in educaticn because of long 
tenure or backgrounds in education. This is not to suggest that the education 
leaders are in fact experts.- As one staffer put it: « 

* I think Jhe expert's function is pretty much on the staff level. . . . There arc 
not many legislators who arc going to go to American Education Finance 
.Association meetings; there aren't many who arc going to read the profes- . 
sional joumals;.therc just aren't enough hours in the day for that sort of thing. 

Even the legislators themselves acknowledge they are merely N perceived as 
having expertise. For example, one House member said, "I think I would 
be looked upon by my ^colleagues as having expertise . . . grass roots ex- 
perience." Or, as one legislator put it in describing one of his colleagues, 

«« has developed a reputation for being at least somewhat of an 

expert:" Real or not, this perceived expertise is important. According to one 
House member: 

.If. gets up and says something on an education bill, people will 

, vote with him. And if — gtfs up and speaks on an education bill, . 

people will lister^. 

One legislator recognized the potential authority of this perceived expertise 
and used it to his advantage in committee and subcommittee c meetings. He 
recalled: "One of t the things I'll say is this is the way it works; or, damncit,, 

you haven't been in the classroom. v 

i While Tslcill at forging bargains and the aura of substance are the prime 
ingredients of successful operation, legislators sometimes feel the need to 
invoke broader support in behalf of some policies. At times it is important, 
and more so for some legislators than others, to "play Jo a certain consti- 
tuency," to take policy positions in behalf of certain sectors. This advocacy 
works best when it is the legislator's own constituency on whose behalf an 
appearis^launched. As one legislator commented: 



I don't forget the kind of people I'm representing. The kind of people who 
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to other words, wlien someone Ms to get what he wants in his school 
district, be goes to the legislature for action. * 

To a great extent, the role of the legislature is to differentiate between the 
demands of the professional interests andAe demands generated out of con- 
stituency ^titles, the education coinmltee handles this task with, as little 
disruption as possible, hoping to block ajjk pais any extraneous or extreme 
initUuW Very cortrover: ' legislation islvoided or killed in committee, 
unless it's soniething the education interests fee? strongly about. Usually the 
education committee functions to screen out the constituency demands which 
do mesh with the position of the professional interests and to qui? ..J 
brojt the group demands into a politically 'feasible solution. 

OR resf»ndent described this screening function quite candidly; 

~ We [the education committee] try not to riakeour guys vote on P^WU . 
\>r onoius requiring the tetchfc* of the evils of communism. But, God forbid, 

y^sSuldiet somebody in charge, wro decided tlut you ought to vote 

-regularly on these weighty matters. 

Another respondent described how the educ»uorT?omrnittee screened out 
competency testing: "The legislature, from time to time, has adopted amend- 
ments on the floor of the House, but we beat tarn back this time because 
of the legal questions raised in Florida ... so weBe* them back andscared 

the members away." - . , 

The 'Pennsylvania legislature's approach to educational policy stresses 
compromise, bargaining, and brokering. It reflects the traditional Pennsyl- 
vania politics of local interests and professionalized interest groups. The 
penchsntWcomprornise is the legislature's solution, to the deep partisan, 
geographical and ideological cleavages which could paralyse the legislature 
were theyjulowed to surface on evwjE, issue. 

The Wpit of Legislative Education Leadership 

The Pennsylvania legislature's role in education is essentially incremental. 
' As one respondent commented: ".• . . legislative policymaking, insofar as it 
exists at all, is a matter of accretion .. . . oyec a long period of time. ' 

The incremental approach relates to the brokering, compromising style of 
the le»slaturc\lts role is a reactive one. Tbe'legislative eduction task is to 
wotk out the demands of various interests, not to'make radical changes on # 
its own initiatiXThe reactive posture permits the legislature to keep poten- 
tial conflicts quiescent and enables it to function, albeit slowly, ff the leg- 
islature did condeive of itself as innovative or entrepreneurial, „the schisms 
in Pennsylvania's political make-up might .erupt and prevent any action. 
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of ISSJESE ?T 8enenUly rc * CtiVC orientat ) on the dual functions 
VJFFiL^f* T*" 1 " 8 pr0cess seem t0 yPly «l«*"y to both basic 
t^re art important differences to terms of how the. 
tepslature relates to each. One respondent-suggested that the legislature's 
'Wow and restricted" role in higher education served important pulls' 

^K^fe'~ Ch v dCU5, in hither bec « u " we fe«l that there 

WdW be that .much control from the tegislature. Many people. I tSr 
are conic^ of ^rnic freedom and do not want to be<aS2ed of S 
fenng.with that on the potaecondary level. 

to 'any case the constitutional mandate for higher education is vaguer than 
£iv^ n ^ Md , SeCOnd " y "^- F/whatever reasons, toe legis- 
\fZ "S! m !+" CduCtti0n has bB " ,imite d to fiscal matters, 

to the words of one respondent, "the role of the legislature traditional hS 
been to turn the crank and let the machine run by itself " 

It remains ur be seen whether this laissez-faire attitude toward higher ed- 

SSLTS ^L 11 * ,egis,a,U1 ? ,8 ro,e in «*» Auction is Hk y to 
^ because of the coming fiscal crunch. Caught between decltoing en- 

2S^2 ,* Uniyerei,ies " d co,,e 8 es wi » ^ more state 

ass.suncf. Many legislators feel that the state has not .yet adequately ad- 
dressed the governance and financing of higher, education. 

JS*^ £ ^ TO,e ° f the ,egis, ^ re in hi « her ***** *W be prob- 
lematic, the consensus among the respondents is that its role in basic edu- 
cation is expanding. This increasing role in education may simply be a part 

'fmTSZTTS T tCtivism - More P 60 ^ « P^^ng their clahns 
at d* state level these days! As a result, according to one legislator "by 

ZSS?Z IT P L? rCS ' We « ""postog new programs and new obll 
gations on the department and onthe local school districts " 

u,5rtI Cre ^ C 4! e8UUtiVe iny 9 lvemeni °»y the legislature's frustration 
with a rapidly growing educational bureaucracy. The legislature mav be 
2?. ^ ****** executive branch . c^SSSSnTS £ 
power. As a legislator observed: ' 

The legislature _ is very willing to stick-it to the department. Even l' 

attempt to get nd of the State Board Of Education was a shot at the dwrm^nt . 
A tr aced one. I mink, but it was one. Increaaingly, sSJatoSj 
by the legislature for control over reguladoni. 8 " aem " nd 

todecd, there are current attempts in the legislature to guarantee greater 
legulauve control over regulations issued by executive agencies. WhiTnot • 
ain*d specifically at education, if enacted the proposal-would give the leg- 
Mature « veto over the department's proposed regulations. But at least one 
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education leader was not sanguine about this apppoach. He observed: 
♦ , 
It'* easy for us to say we want to review the regulations, but nobody has the 

time to do it. One guy, , is great in this area. He will go charging 

off and take twenty-three of the twenty-four hours necessary to do that, but 
hell be the only one. * 

According to one legislator, there is danger in this revitalized legislative 
interest in education. He expressed fear that the legislature would depart from 
its traditional screening function and enact legislation that the legislature is 
really not very serious about, but yet create new obligations on the State 
Department and the local-districts., He expressed the opinion that: 

Well accede to the demands of the pressure groups, put it in and make the 
symbolic gesture. But there's confusion about what should be symbolic and 
what should be real. It's different if we require the department to implement 
a program in patriotism or if we require them to implement a program for the 
gifted. • 

Traditionally, the education committee has been able to screen out what 
it viewed as extraneousdemands. With increased pressure on the legislature, 
coupled with the legislature's perception that the education bureaucracy has 
gotten out of hand, it is not clear that it will be able to continue to differentiate 
between the real and the symbolic. 

Pennsylvania politics is the politics of the party, interest and constituency. 
With regard to education, the party leadership appears not very interested in 
education— except as it might impact upon taxation and government spend- 
ing—and has left substantive issues to the education committee* of the Senate 
and the House. This committee leadership has worked closely with the highly 
organized educational interests of the state to formulate policy on an incre- 
mental basis, tempered always by the need to satisfy diverse constituency 
interests/ In thi ' context, the role of the legislature's educational leadership 
has been to react to initiatives from the interest groups and attempt to ac- 
commodate them by successfully brokering them through the complex leg- 
islative process. / 

But the changed environment poses additional challenges to the education 
leadership. Constituencies throughout the state make new demands, as they 
are affected by inflation, increased taxation, and; the spiraling cost of edu- 
cation without noticeably improved educational/performance. Their repre- 
sentatives, often new to the legislative process and without 4he discipline of 
party K become spokesmen for their constituencies and make more and more 
demands upon the legislature. 
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X he California legislature hju developed as probably the strong in the 
nation. It it &f r sufficient and ind^endent of executive branch domination. 
It is well paid and well staffed to tbe extent Oat it heed not iely on lobbyists 
or the State Department of Education for reiearch, information, and analysis. 
; In a 1971 ttudy v by the qt^'rCdiifa^ on State legislatures, Qdi- 
fornia's legislature was ranked first in die nation on an overall measure of 
effectiveneM i . One of die reasons is die excellent staffing situation . In addition 
h'Cp^^:kt^ f individual legislator* have their own assistants, fit Cal- 
ifornia even a freshman assemblyman has office space and professional and 
cfc^'^ 

foniia kfulaturc u uniquely served by. the Legislative Analyst's Office, fust 
established approximately 30 years ago. Itfur^ 
search sixT analytical agency for all legulative proposals that involve the 
expwkiituii:^ There is also a Legislative Auditor General with an 
evaluatk* rok similar to that cf SaTUS. General Accounting Office. 

Califo^ legislators tend to think of themselves as policymakers first and 
piriy members second: Since candidates could crossfile until the late 1930$, 
a ^ number of kgislaton still serving today at one point sought election as both 
Demo^ Some of them did, in fact, reach the legislature 

after winning bodi party primaries. In addition, the lack of party machines 
at county and municipal ksyels has contributed to the electorate's relatively 
low level of awareness or concern for strict party lines. This is not to say 
that party politics axe unirapoitam. With die abolition of crossfiling, and with 
the emergence of strong leadership from the speaker of the Assembly who 
has the authority to appoint committee members, partisan thinking in the\ 
legislature has been on the increase. However, the tradition of ticket-flitting 
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voters and bipartisan legislative issues still exists. Even major issues— like 
j^pw to finance schools after. Proposition 13 limited local tax revenues— arc 
not decided 6ft a straight party-line vote. In a sense, influencing .legislative 
decisions becomes a riwrc difficult process, since capturing the party caucus 

-rmy^^y^i^ 

The office of speaker of Assembly is the Legislature's most powerful 
position with its strength rooted in three interwoven powers: 1 

. • Appointment of all members of aU committees as well as.chairmen. By 
appointing committees and deciding which Sills go to which committees, 
. *e speaker can assure the passage, defeat, or amendment of almost any 
measure. 

• Control of flow of legislation thrbugh scheduling or burying a bill. 

• Ability to raise hundreds of thousands of dollars for campaign funds that 
- m donated to allies. These funds have made a major difference in the 

campaigns of many legislators. 

The speaker sets the philosophy and fiscal limits that orient education policy. 
He imposes party unity in a state that Uks the electoral tradition of strong 
parties. The reputation of the strong speakerlgoes back to 1963 when Jesse 
Unnih earned his 4 'Big Daddy M label for an overnight lockup of the Assembly 
when it refused to support a budget he wanted passed. 

Speaker Leo McCarthy, who served from 1975 through the 1980 session, 
is described^ a 4 'master of persuasion" rather than a boss. He presided over 
a Democratic party which had a comfortable majority, but not the two-thirds 
margin needed for budget approval. McCarthy dismissed the view of an all- 
powerful speaker as outdated and unrealistic. One of his top aides emphasized 
thtf his style of leadership meant "spending hours in discussions with experts 
in the various fields of law." It did not, according to him, "rely on the 
whip/A 

However successful his persuasive skills, at times McCarthy had to resort 
to the inherent power of his position. For example, when the Assembly 
Education Committee recently killed a major school bailout bill on Mc- 
Carthy's instructions, no Democrats voted for it. There is a story that one 
freshman Democrat was in tears; she had promised constituents that she 
would support the bill but was ordered not to by the Speaker. The Senate 
Republican leader said: 

- A number of legislators were told that if they didn't vote with the Speaker 
on a particular piece.of legislation there would be no financial support from 
the Speaker for them at the next election. Or they might lose a choice com- 
mittee assignment or maybe their office might be moved to the seventh floor 
of the Capitol. 

There are "only six floors in the Capitol. 
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198oT~ ? S ^ C fXP°" cr is definite ly on the wane. In the winter of 
1980, there was a revolt by a large block of Democratic assemblymen who 

Ae rebeUron, led by Majority Leader toward Berman, which severely weak- 
ened the .pdcer^thonty^n-^l^re^ill benmew speaker; Willie 

. Sseesj ^tr wfcan - despS 

to XZTVt a i f6ader ?0n,eX,, * e ^"^P Wears to be falling victim 

T, 8 P f Wcd attitUdcsrof 1,16 P ublic - which ^ transform- - 
mg inshtutaons at all levels of government. The most obvious is the kind™ 

2 S t' Ch f ,0 ^ taXpayCf ' S rcvolt - ^ weakened 
has irnphcataons for education policy. In the past,- special interest loobS 
. nave dominated when the speaker was unable to enfo^ discipline Since le 
speakership ,s only 15 years old, "not rooted in history," af one legTs aS 

X^rise **" ° f ** ^^P'^onW not beSed 

The GOP side of the aisle is also in transition. No sooner did the 16 new 
«^rvanves elected in , the Wake of Proposition 13 take their seats than they 

21 """J? ^ 11 " aSSUmcd ^ nnlitant Republican group 
wants more confrontation with the Democratic leadership. One former GOT 
legislator satd with respect to the new conservatives: 

not to the Minority Leader. She has to fit, in some measure, theiS- idea of 
, what carrymg out the mandate of 13 is. If she doesnVthey VSS fl i 

In California the legislature is just one of several powerful actors in edu- 
caUon policy There is an elected state superintendent, with ? visible Id 
potent statew.de political base. The State Board of Education li^JficS 
formal powers California ranks high in £e formal powers o le govern^ 
who tes a Itne item appropriations veto ana extensive appointment £5£ " 

sive1ir S r < rl aVa r ? ablC "rt*** g ° VCmmc . nt insSuti °ns are impre^ > 
srve. The State Department of Education (SDE) has over 2,500 employees 

Z ITJL^T ? lannin8 ?* cvaluation staff - Govc ™ 

^o^f/^^T 0 ^ 38 education advisors. His national 
fi y Stra !! 0n *** 11,6 ,ack of Ieve ^ Points in elementary and' 
secondary education have diverted his attention from the field. Indeed toe 
Governor has usually chosen to react to education proposals moThy' t 

^"schoo r Sta \t 001 ° ffiCer nAcT *» in ^ Ws own AB £ 
the 1977 school finance bill, was a notable exception. 

Sacramento also houses a highly developed interest group structure, with 
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full-time executive secretariesin- offices similar to their Washington, D.C. 
counterparts. The California interest group structure varies by level of edu- 
cation. At the postsecondary level, the central university administration is 
dominant, with a striking absence of special-purpose or teacher org anizati ons. 
The student lobby Ts smalTTbut surprisingly effecBveTThe number of interest 
groups in elementary and secondary education is huge, with some Sacra- 
mento-based lobbies aimed at increasing general aid r and some oriented to- 
ward categorical programs. The staff resources of these lobbies are growing. 
They produce sophisticated policy analysis on educational issues. The Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association (CTA), which is affiliated with the National 
Education Association, is the third largest interest group contributor to leg- 
islative races. Other groups with a major goal of increased general support 
to school systems include the Association of California School Administrators 
(ACSA), the California School Boards Association (CSBA), and the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Teachers (CFT). These groups have found sympathetic 
ears in the Senate. There are also a number of groups organized around 
individual categorical aid programs such as bilingual and disadvantaged ed- 
ucation. These lobbies have more influence in the Assembly. The usual 
outcome is more money for both general and categorical aid, with no clear 
priorities emerging from the legislature. 

In large measure, the various lobbyists representing interest groups (and 
it may be appropriate ^in^^ 

sell.*' they see their major role as providing information. They concentrate 
on four committees: Education, and Finance in the Senate; and Education and 
Ways and.Means in the Assembly. These are the committees that pass or kill 
much of the legislation of interest to the education community. There is no 
evidence that otjier committees — the Senate Rules Committee, for example — : 
influence the flow of bills, nor has the appointment of select committees 
garnered much attention from educational interest group lobbyists. 

The legislature takes a very active role in education policy. About 1,000 
education bills are introduced yearly. Most of the 200 or so that pass add to 
an elementary and secondary education code that is alread^jhe nation's 
longest. The legislature's orientation features the need for stateinferyention 
to improve the alleged shortcomings of local education officials. California 
ishl high state-control state; "each year legislated programs and regulations 
become more specific. In elementary and secondary education the legislature 
examines any idea that circulates in the national market place and often 
mandates it. An indication of the legislature's growing role wasjtsjnovement 
in 1980 to inappropriate somejederal education funds, thereby enlarging its 
influence-overthe State Department of Education and the State Board of 
Education. 
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The legislature's activity in postsecondary education depends on the level 
of the institution. The University of California has constitutional autonomy 
clauses which protect it from specific regulation,, Th eJ^lifomia>State^Uni> 
versity Colleges have fared less well in the independence area, but legislative 
control is primarily through the appropriations route. The community col- 
leges, however, are regulated at a rate and depth that is closer to elementary 
and secondary, but with substantially more deference for local campus pre- 
rogatives. 

The Structure and Composition of Legislative Education 
Leadership 

The most salient feature of the structure of legislative educational policy- 
making in California is the striking,difference between the two chambers. 
Education leadership has been thriving in the Assembly, while in the Senate 
there is an absence of leadership in the field. 

llie Assembly benefits from the centralization brought by the speaker's 
office. It provides a focal point which the Senate does^not have. In addition, 
in the Assembly there are several experienced senior education leaders (one 
of whom was defeated in the 1980 elections) who have a number of potential 
years of service. By contrast, the Senate has lost most of its senior education 
leaders. Two retiree!, and one senior senator was e levate d to chair the finance 
committee (and he was subsequently defeated in 1980), leaving no experi- 
enced Democrat to chair education. The chairman who was appointed had 
1 litfle of a record in education. He focused on oversight and criticism of 
administration by the SDE, but did not establish himself as a substantive 
leader. , 

The Senate's difficulty has been in attracting new members to the field of 
education. Some attribute this to the lack of political benefit in education 
these days. The public is not as favorable as it once was. According to one 
legislator t 

f 

Twenty or thirty .years ago the general public was/pro-education and-feltthar""" 
education was a wise investma^runds.But in jhelalt fWe or seven years, 
^?c^cchning tesrs'cores and inner city school problems, people no 
longer think education is a good buy. / v 

Educational issues are more problematic now/ 

In the 1960s and early 1970s the legislatuife was in the business of adding 
new programs like vocational education or/driver training, but.the current 
fiscal situation requires restraint. The tasks/now are less,politically popular 
They include finding funds to replace lockJ contributions; which were se- 
verely limited by Proposition 13, and redistributing money from one district 
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to another. 

The post-Proposition 13 fiscal situation is so desperate that the le gislator 's 
main worry is protecting his constituency's interests. The focus on securing 
funds for one's own constituents has contributed to the prominence of the 
Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD) as a lobbying group and to 
the development of a rural caucus in the legislature; One legislator indicated 
that the letters he gets from local school districts are "filled with anxiety and 
fear of bankruptcy. ' 9 Another said: 

I think that the districts in California in the last five years jiave had so much 
trauma that their main communication with the legislature is, 4 'Help us, we're- ' 
drowning from all these categorical requirementsjyith no funds, Prop 13," 
from collective bargaining . . . help us." 

Another reason for education's loss of drawing power in the Senate may 
be a lack of campaign "juice" andcontributkyns by educators, in comparison 
with other groups. Even though the teachers organizations are active in elec- 
toral politics, one legislator indicated that they cannot match the influence 
of other groups: 

I would say tint education is different than other program areas— insurance 
or water— where you have monied interests who have a lot of financial stakes 

-ami-arc more agg rc ssive-ia-lobbying and providing campaign contributions. 

Campaign contributions in education appear to have a marginal impact, be- 
cause most of the people who are education leaders have an educational 
philosophy that they are very true to. 

Given the trends in Senate education leadership, the balance of power in_ 
education policy has shifted to the As^emb^jrhis-is in part becausiTrpy 
Sen^tejtaffeLbecame-chancellor oflhe community college system, leaving 
— the'Assembly school finance staffers in.a relatively stronger position. 2 More- 
over, Assembly legislators have depth and breadth in education. The Assem- 
bly Education Committee Chairman has been in the legislature for 18 years 
and is an expert on school finance and facilities. The Assembly Ways and 
Means Chairman is a 13-year veteran whose prime interest is education; he 
dominates higher education areas. The Chairman of the Education Reform 
Subcommittee is a former teacher. A number of freshmen in bottr parties are 
educators or former school board members. As a staffer expressed it: 

Whit you have now in the Assembly is a core of people who are quite 
competent, quite committed, and knowledgeable. . . . There doesn't seem to 
be a lot of dropping off of interest In the Assembly. 

The interest by five-year veteran and freshman legislators is noteworthy, 
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.j^JL fe^ffl^ty in recruiting new leaders in the Senate and in other st ates. 
Many Assembly legislative leaders were either teacheiv administrators, or 
school board members before the / ran for the legislature. Some have a strong 
ideological commitment to education as L well as a background m it. They see 
a potential for impact. A staffer describes her chairman's commitment in this 
•manner \ 

His.view is that education is a way for people to grow, as » way to break out 
of socioeconomic constraints, as a way for people to have some sense of, 
themselves. And K-12 is manipulate, much more so than the university. 

In addition, some assemblymen see education as a stepping stone. One or 
' two.may run for state superintendent if the incumbent retires. 

Linkages in Education Policymaking 

California legislators are closely linked to state agencies and lobbies. There 
is a unique relationship between the legislature and the State Department pf 
Education, primarily because of the man who heads it. 

The State Department of Education is under the leadership of its consti- 
tutionally elected and thus independent superintendent, Wilson Riles, who 
was overwhelmingly returned to office in the November, 1978 elections-Ir 
is difficult to find jpolitical actorsj^the^capital-^ the depart- 

men^fromjfie man; he is highly respected as a leading spokesman jbtpublic-- 
"eaucatton in the field, in Sacr^nto,„and-in-Washingion, D.C. He is also 
considered a potent arid astute"politician. His opposition to a policy proposal 
effectively dooms it and, though he does not always win what he wants, he 
can almost single-handedly protect programs that are'on everyone else's "hit 
list." 

' Traditionally, the SDE was a sleepy, bureaucracy that rarely bothered any- 
one, but under Riles it has been turned into a force to be reckoned with. In 
the past the agency for the most part busied itself with requiieu state paper- 
work sent up from districts, while routinely handing out mok.ey due then 
But now the department monitors schools throughout the state and decides 
in some cases whether districts get money, depending on how well they run 
programs. As a result, a spokesman for the CTA said: 

The department has gone from a graveyard for old superintendents a ware- 
house to collect- statistics and send out notices, to * major determinant of 
educational policymaking. What has happened, particularly in ha*h of 
an aggressive administrator [like Riles], is the department has too tie a 
significant power to deal with. 

Another lobbyist commented that SDE's 4 'empire is absolute." It is the 
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largest bureaucracy in the state with over 80Q professionals, many of whom 
are seasoned and effective campaigners in Sacramento political warfare. The 
SDE's hand is strengtfjjfled immeasurably by its Command of technical fiscal 
data on the schools; its staff in this area is highly respected. Adding to its 
overall effectiveness is the mutually supportive relationship Riles has devel- 
oped with the State Board of Education. The State Board is*not in itself 
deemed to be very, influential, but in previous administrations antagonism 
between it and the SDE had weakened education's clout in the legislature. 
, The SDE does not like to lose and its bruising style has made enemies. 
For example, some legislators who have opposed the department accuse .it 
of stirring up constituency opposition during reelection. One critical staffer 
asserted that the SDE is sometimes viewed as "having an axe to grind,*" 
intr ested in its own programs Tather than general education. The Department 
of Education is also criticized for poor administration and has suffered 
through some difficult managerial oversight hearings. But despite much 'leg- 
islative criticism of its operations, the SDE's record with the legislature in 
terms of legislative output is quite impressive. The department's legislative 
iniage is frequently one of advocacy rather thanexperti^buuhis-see 

be the fate of strongjeadership. — « 

-^-ThereTSc substantial differences between higher and elementary and sec- 
ondary education in terms df legislative ties. The University of California has 
ftwer lobbies on its behalf, but a high success rate in achieving legislative 
goals. Part of the university's favored position reflects legislative respect for 
theVonstititional protection of university, autonomy. The Regents are also 
influential and prestigious, especially in comparison to the State Board of 
EducatW^Numerous alumni serving in the legislature help the university 
cause. Even a^scal conservative will bend if he is "true blue" for U.C. 

The university's greatest strength is its ability to present a united front to 
the legislature The nine If.C. campuses do have a similar mission but there 
is also a conscious effort Jo speak as one to legislators. A fonner U.C. 
lobbyist characterized this strategy as'"keeping the lid on." As one lobbyist 
indicated, "There^arc incredible sanctions against university folks who air 
the family laundry ih public." 

# The fact that there arc very few higher education lobby groups furthers the 
appearanc<of unity. Not' many views which differ from the central system 
are heard. While the elementary and secondary education area is fragmented 
among 1,040 local education agencies with numerous categorical lobbie?; . 
higher, education spokesmen include only the Regents, central administra- 
tions, some focal campus groups, the professors, and a student lobby. The 
American Federation of Teachers N ( AFT) controls most community colleges, 
but unions at other levels are weak. 
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■ The,.u„iversity is further insulated from legislative influence because there • • 
are few educaupn leaden interested in postsecondary education? Both the " 

S^"? 3 ' defW ° n many issues 10 V"*™™ of the Assembly " 
Ways and Means Committee, who has pushed for minority access andUore 
attention to university teaching as opposed to research. He use's non-stoSv 
language that .accompanies the budget to infringe somewhat on university 
•utooomy. Indeed, the authorizing subcommittee on postsecondary was abol- 
ished when he.moved up tochair appropriations. , ' 

A. major issue >s the extent of the university'? autonomy under the state 
consutuuon. Article IX; SectionWes: 

S^ftJS^ ,PP ° m,ment ° f itsRe ^ «- * ««' 

^Iso^antefte^cg^full powers of organization and government. This " 
means according to the university, that the legislature cannot place detailed 

Assembly Ways and Means Committee argues that the legislature has "the 
constitutional nght to ask questions and to condition any grant ofrmonev " 
Among the most heated issues that he has pursued are: 

• Judent fee iricreases-the Chairman thinks fees are too high.. 

* Sf?. W0 ^f? displ,cea " * ««ricultund mechanization-the Chairman wants 
the "social imp*:, of research" ,o be a factor in funding decisioT * 

nJS5 0R ? g w t ° - a ? airman ' our «xtoy excellent university that* 

provides the best ,n educaUon and research, but that has not lost touch with 
^1 people and the real world. The legislature, he claims, has the respond 
bihty for making sure that "the money taxpayers have authorized us to ap- ; 
propnate ,s going for the taxpayers' purposes, not just for some private ego 
trips of .academics or intellectuals or an institution in an ivory tower " ■» 
From the university point of view, the Board of RegenS-not the legis- ~ 

• 2ST2F^ f ° r ** interest: w «y * e governor and other state 
foHljS Lserve « the,boaid. University exer.tives feel it is improper 
for a small group of legislators to sit as a court of appeals and hand dowi 
decisions m the form of budgetary control language 

Legislator links to both the State Department of Education and the uni- 
versity system are strongly impacted by lobby groups. California has a rich 
r nutory of interest grollp dominance going back to the railroad oligarchy of 
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the late 19th century. 5 The state was, until quite recently, fodder for political 
scientists, such as Harmon Zeigler and Hendrik Van Dalen, who contended 
that a weak party system paved the way for pressure group dominance, 4 It 
was not until the" Political Reform Act of 1974 that effective curbs on the 
excessive influence of special interest monies were finally established in 
California. Even so,. Vic Pollard of the California Journal reported that lob- 
bying expenses were up 25 percent in 1977-78. Expenditures for entertain- 
ment (very* often of the $24.99 lunch variety— a penny less than the total at 
which reporting is required) increased 500 percent, and campaign contribu- 
tions rose even more steeply. - 

The California Teachers Association, controlledjby an oligarchy of school 
superintendents, dominated all the education interest groups through the for- 
ties and fifties. 5 By settling disputes-internally^rid presenting the government , 
with their demands weighted with consensus; the organization determined 
state educational policy with little interference. It enhanced its predominance 
by controlling the selection of the state superintendent,, usually an ex-local 
superintendent himself. 

By the sixties a shift had taken place. 9 The profcsionalization of the 
reapportioned legislature and the emergence of partisan politics coincide with 
the fragmentation of the powerful monolith that dominated state educational 
policyr-The^oalitkm-was not able .to adjust to new conditions, including- 
increasingly partisan legislative voting patterns, centralization of legislative 
decision making, and the wholesale Democratic takeover in 1958. The in- 
terest groups could no longer contain, their differences. Separately , they began 
to take their cases to the the most sympathetic legislators. The unitary voice 
of professional education became a babble of competing tongues laden with 
self-interest. The administrators were exiled from the CTA which girded for 
battle with the rival CFT; and they eventually formed the ACSA, aligning 
themselves with school boards. Labor-management strife increased greatly. 
Special functional groups bom of federal categorical aid initiatives and special 
geographically-focused groups pleaded their unique needs. 

In fragmentation, the separate groups gained strength. Perhaps only the 
superintendents, whose oligarchical power was shattered, lost in the trans- 
formation. The 1960s were a period of rapid educational growth; there were 
sufficient resources for all the groups to enjoy some measure of success. It 
was a case of the "triumph of many fragmented interests, " to paraphrase 
Zeigler and Van Dalen. The newly active functionally- and geographically- 
oriented interests were able to flourish by concentrating on their narrow needs 
and mobilizing their smaller constituencies, while the older broad->based as- 
sociations slowly attempted to adjust to the new politics. The ACSA, CSBA, 
and the PTA are still hamstrung by ; their more democratic organizational 
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22Si2£SrW ^ «*°y« unions have suc- 
ceeded in making the necessary internal transformations. 

J !S iSST, 9 * to P"Wic education began to appear in 

***** l Vti- In the competition for scarcer resources. several^*, 
to emerge as predominant forces in state educational politics; notably 
•*ooiWhlsfclfc-« V fc«it tfw Los AteKs 

n^^E*^™* °^ 4 >»ore o»S 
. on^Mends mthe legislature, such as the Black QuKms^and on SDE i«otec- 

■ The fi"*^ *™P« in California ,are\as multitudinous, 

P«»win« tfaM.in.piie their for. 
reatoon. It is exceedingly difficult to get a good sense of what groups exist 
for bow long, with what constituency, and with whafsort of political activity 
representation, ^effectiveness. Given the degree: 0 f consensus' among in- 

P^-Proposition 13. policy process, iris somewhat surprising that no one in 
Sacramento seems to have any listing of the groups, even withintheir special 

J W !£? p,y U » """"""H between them, or any viable effort 
even within SDE to consolidate their potential influence. \ > 

^.OO^together-and the classified fmployees. Statewide assocUtions of 
P"W"^™uiagm^ 

ships. They are unable to raise campaign funds or even to contribute through 
parjcipation in testononial dinners because'they cannot use public funds for 

mSSf ^W** dement «soci^^ such as ACSA 
. wd_CSBA have recourse only to the status of their members. The school 
board and community college trustees hive somewhat of an advantage in that 
they. Idee the legislators, are locally elected officials, which gives them com- 
mon, groundfor communication. In fact, several legislators are ex-trustees 
having started their elective careers in that capacity. • . 

However, ^th K-12 and coramuniry "collie manager and trustee asso- 
ciations are weakened by the limited involvement of eligible officials from 
the large districts, with the biggest legislative delegations. These single-fo- 
- ^graphically based interests have found that it is to their advantage to 
• c"? any smal,er d"«ct superintendents and board presidents 

tend to rely on their own independent contacts and strength rather than on 
then; statewide associations. But it is the' defection of the powerful larxe 
districts.- Such as Los Angeles, the Los Angeles County Office, the Los 
Angeles Community College District, and others from San Diego. Lone 
Beach. San rfrancisco and Oakland, which realty hurts. To make matters 

* • 
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worse, the five above-mentioned school districts formed their own organi- 
zation, the Big 5, several yean ago. It has become the Big 8 with the addition 
of San Jose, Fresno, and Sacramento unified school districts. 

An important linkage between legislators and groups is through the pro- 
vision of infocmatipn. Despite the extensive staffing in the legislature, there 
ait lobbies whoae expertise is respected, and. sought. The school finance 
policy technical expertise at CTA's disposal is deemed to be very high, and 
its campaign clout guarantees it the ear of members. LAUSD employs a 
^woman who is acknowledg«di)y J most observers to be among the very bright- 
est and best technicians in the state, school finance policy arena. One De- 
partment of Finance expert stated flatly that "LAUSD has more technical 
capacity than the rest of the state combined. " 

An interesting recent phenomenon is the formation of a collective of 41 
organizations—educator groups, good government groups, and geographi- 
cally based groups. It is known as the 4 Tuesday Night Group 9 ' because it 
began to meet on Tuesday nights during school finance reform debates. It 
rarely attempts to arrive at a uniform position because of its varied consti- 
tuencies,, but it serves as a useful vehicle for the exchange of political infor- 
mation and a strong voice on behalf of general aid to education. It also has 
great political strength, because ofthe combined influence of its members, 
and provides a vehicle by which the groups can. muster winning coalitions 
of legislators. 

•» * . • 

Styles of Leadership in Education Policymaking 

The California legislative style is very confiic(ual. Trfe main arena.of 
conflict is general versus categorical aid, and th$ Senate and Assembly con- 
test each other regularly oh this issue. One observer described it in terms of 

. a ritual dance: 

*• » 

The Senate would formulate a general aid bill spread arnong all LEAs. It 
* would come to the Assembly and they would always hook on categoricals 
t for the disadvantaged, school site improvement, and special education. The 
resolution was more for everybody — general plus categorical! 

The bitterest battle in recent years has focused on one particular categorical 
program, bilingual education. ' 

During a period of restricted budgets and widespread,skepticism*toward 
the public schools, the Bilingual-Bicultural Education Act of 1976 has been 
threatened with repeal in the California legislature several times. The con- 
troversy may well continue! given the growth of Hispanic pupils from 1 1 
.percent of total entailment in 1970 to 24 percent in 1980. 

. \ 
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There are a variety of different-perspectives on the bilingual education 
gfottovmy to be found in the legislature. One group supports appropriate 
English programs for students in English only, even if the Spanish language 
proficiency which they do have is lost completely in the process. Another 
.penpechve to be found in/Sacramento is sympathetic to the problems of 
school district administrators in implementing the regulations for a bilingual 
education program. It seems to make more sense, from this perspective, to 
simply eliminate those requirements, if a district is having difficulty-recruiting 
a bilingual I teacher or finding a way to juggle the budget to meet the instruc- 
tional needs of bilingual students. Many legislators feel that there is justifi- 
cation for cutting bilingual programs since this is an English-speaking coun- 
'try, 

, legislators see bilingual education programs as "extra" programs 
for students, not as a "basic skills" program for students of limited English 
proficiency. Especially since the passage of Proposition 13, the legislature 
has been exploring additional ways to cut the state educational budget, and 
bilingual education/programs may be one way. 

On the opposite side is the belief that bilingual education is "affirmative 
• ethnicity, .to use a term coined by the Washington Post reporter Noel Ep- 
stein, because it allows the use of the students' primary language in instruc- 
tion; and also allows instniction in the cultural heritage of these students 

™e legislative leaders identified in this project have a significant part to 
play in this issue and, to a large extent, the long-term outcome will depend 
on their actions. The sponsor of the present bilingual education law in Cal- 
ifornia is an advocate and representative of bilingual education adherents: He 
is-a4ormer teacher but has not been involved in a leadership role in other 
areas of educationr-The Chairman of the Chicano Legislative Caucus has 
joined to assist in the passage of bilingual education. He has clearly articu- 
ated the need for bilingual/bicultural teachers before both houses of the 
legislature and has voiced loud opposition to changes in the cunent state 
requirements. 

The Chairman of the Assembly Education Reform Subcommittee, defeated 
in the 1980 elections, was a noted opponent of the current program He 
sponsoredlegislation to repeal it. The great compromiser on this issue has 
been the Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, also defeated in 1980 
With those leaders gone, it is difficult to predict the course of friture devel- 
opment*, but it is certain tha: interest groups will continue to take strong 
positions on the issue. 

Large educational organizations such as the California Association for Bi- 
lingual Education (CABE) and the Association of Mexican American' Edu- 
cators, Inc. (AMAE) have joined with other groups such as the L.A. County 
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* Bilingual Directors Association and the Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund (MALDEF) to make a concerted effort to preserve the 
integrity of bilingual education In California. Through regular meetings, sup- 
porting the Chicano Legislative Caucus, talking with individual legislators 
about the bilingual program, and testifying on various bills, the California 
Bilingual Community Coalition has been able to educate the legislature as 
well as' thwart efforts of the opposition to repeal the current law. 

The group has now been called the "bilingual industry,*' even though this 
all- volunteer force lacks the financial capital of any other lobbying group 
found in the Capitol. As ja matter of fact, it is interesting to note that almost 
all of the coalition members are women, most of them Chicanas. The coali- 
tion has been able to secure a broad base of support from administrators, 
bilingual teachers, community people, academicians, and othef professionals. 
- The coalition operates independently of any legislator, 'but works more 
closely with those who are supportive of its goals. The legislative Chicano 
Caucus is stronger after^ having survived a period of internal strife, and the 
Bilingual Community^ Coalition also continues to build in strength and ex- 
perience. Its greatest challenge now is to preserve the integrity of the current 
Bilingual-Bicultural Education Act. 

A major exception to the conflictual style of legislative leadership was 
seen in the adjustment to the politics of.austerity after Proposition 13. The 
passage of fftop 13 in June 1978 cut in half the local property tax support fcr 
education. The legislature had two major decisions: (1) whether to replace 
the local money; and (2) if so, which of the 6,000 units of local government 
should receive more or less from a state "bail out.** 

The Governor was expected to submit, a concrete plan for implementing 
Prop 13, but he proposed no specifics. Brown*s role was limited to accepting 
or rejecting the legislature *s proposed cuts. He waited and reacted, which 
appeared to legislators as an adroit way to stay above the tough and unpopular 
decisions. This led to even more resentment against Brown by Republicans 
and Democrats alike. * 

The legislature had three weeks to fashion a plan. More than a month 
before Prop 13 passed, the Chairman of'Senate Finance had accepted its 
inevitability and asked his staff to develop a plan for distributing the state 
surplus to local units of government. Overnight the state K-12 education 
share went from 44 percent to 78 percent. Bujjthe legislature decided the 
surplus was not enough, so it would have to trim uk budgets of state agencies 
to provide 4 more local bail-out aid. Consequently, the budget committees were, 
called into action to determine "how much cotild you rob' Peter [the state 
agencies] before he was i, worse shape than Paul [local government].** 

Many legators had post-Prop 13 "hit lists** of favorite state budget cuts. 
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'i£^* 1 ff P *" consi( i erable newspaper speculation about Superin- 
tendent RJes fayonte program-Schbol Improvement-that provides re- 
sources for school site councils. But the attack never came.'Budgets.were 
cut about 10 percent across the board. 



. ;H?d*ors-were piobably wlucianu^rbctthe boat, to do anything that 
.; • • wa« t proportional. The educators left the cuts up to the Assembly Ways 
; • and Means Educabon Subcommittee. The subcommittee recommended (and 
• ? ^"S"?*" 0 cutting adult education (except literacy training) and 
, aunmer school; These were peripheral programrwhose demise did not affect 
'•. • • toe bas,c e , ntel P nse - .In higher education there was ho large program like 
' ^ mer "nool that was an easy target. The cuts were more surgical and 
P/ec«e-out of. state travel, equipment, new scholarly jwrnals, alumni ac- 
tivities, library acquisitions and so on. Higher education was happy with the ^ 
■ subcommittee swric, given the circumstances. Wholesale assaults from the 

. ^L«Tk 8V0, ^ : UgiS,it0rS Wh ° rodc herd «>" the university, 

but were ^basically supportive- of its mission, closed ranks to protect' it from 
: . . nindiscnminaung fiscal cleavers wielded by unthinking Proposition 13 zeal- 

The Impact of Legislative Education Leadership •* ■ 

' .l/Wv^ 81016 ^'.^^"^y seen as the "Big School Board. ' ' It controls 
UmJL ? f 1 !?' md StatC ^ntralization continues to incre'ase. The 

' SffiTi V 80 8 ^ intenSiVC l °° k at ^secondary education. 
But there are.too many actors to say the legislature is always preeminent 

l^S22?t ; cu ^ w " continue 10 experiment with new id «* 

' ' dtin? ^S) h.?H C0S V^ m ^P. ast The Ending effort for education 
' - J™ ^ *° PP4d dnm «*«Uy « *e same time that the state 
assumed 80 percent of school funding. . We 

, ovmight of administration. A sunset provision (applicable solely to K-12 
-education) was implemented in 1980. Eight categorical programs are slated ■ * 
for termination or renewal in 1981-82. Even more legisl^vWf ^ been 
hired or this new task. The California legislature has contracteT^nS 
' ' ?„S , ta ^ ,udin ? *» ^ Corporation and the Stanford Si 
• tasutute, to i conduct niulumUli 0 „ doll* program evaluations of the largest 
- LnSr" SUrff " by StatUtC 10 sl «" ^ before the" DE 

Bu^f • , f V h el, ! ,PaC , tPCrVadeS 8,1 e,emen,S ° f Califorala «**"t<C>n policy. 
But the legislature's relative influence in a system with multiple important 
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institutions and actors depends on the commitment and sophistication of key 
members. The high turnover in the state legislature recently has weakened 
educational leadership. Twenty-three new members were elected in Novem- 
ber 1978 as the "Post-Proposition 13 babies"— dubbed by journalists as the 
"Bad News Bears." These newcomers tended to be more aggressive and' 
refused to follow their party leaders. In 1980, their number increased slightly, 
twenty assemblymen retired in 1980. The reasons for so many retiring are 
summarized by the California Journal 9 
\ 

The growing distrust of politicians and the stresses of public life have taken 
" their toll and reduced the psychic rewards of the job. Internal party strife and 
bitter leadership struggles forther exacerbated negative feelings among mem 
bers in both parties, 

A sense of malaise was particularly, noticeable among retiring Democrats. 
Instead of dealing with new programs of ideas, Democrats face retrenchment 
in the new^-cuttftjg"*atmosphere of Sacramento. Buffeted by single-issue 
groUpsTtiJeatened by swarms of new initiatives, and confronted by resurgent 
business political action committees, some Democrats decided they would 
rather quit than fight. 

Also, two key education leaders were dejeated in 1980, and other powerful 
figures may lose authority, when the new speaker organizes the Assembly. 

Educational ^leadership will also be influenced by the nature of California 
politics in the 1980s. The election process- will probably be dominated by 
money and media, with charismatic personalities and buzz words necessary 
to, get the electorate's attention. Parties will continue to be very weak; in 
fact, voter loyalty to party may almost disappear. 9 Business and labor lobbies 
will be crucial money suppliers/ Certain groups, such as women and con- 
servatives, will continue their ascent in political power. On the other hand, 
Chicanos will grow In numbers but not as political office holders. Finally, 
government funds will grow/tighter than ever, leading to an even greater 
clamor over the budget. Artfl public employees, particularly teachers, will 
become more frustrated and militant. 

Observers of the California educational scene have cause to wonder 
whether California can maintain its innovative stance through changing con- 
ditions. It has been noted that there is a lacjc of education leadership in the 
Senate, and the Assembly could be similarly affected in the future. Certainly, 
the legislature \yifl continue its control over education, since more centralized 
governance ha's been an established result of the growing centralization of 
funding. An/important question, however, is whether the legislators exerting 
the control will care as much about education as their predecessors did. 
Legislative education leadership is in transition in California; the commitment 
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■ m^T^t e i! 8is,atU ^ has traditionally taken.a leadership role in estab- 
hshjng policy The governor, state.agencies, and even the various interest 
gups have been of less importance <han the members of t^ HouS 
Senate meducahonpohcy matters. This leadership position for the legislature 
^ about^dunng the decade on the 1970s following reapportionmtn, t 
d^hng ajd passage of a new state constitution, and thTreorganization of 
-the executive branch of Florida state government » > • ' * anizaut "> 01 

„.iS! » 0m? f jUSt rcf0n " ing "*» ,e « islature Proceeded to im- 
ptement most of the standard reforms of the legislative modernization lit™. 

' SZe&lF* SUdf ' m0dem buildings with offices 

for each egis ator as well as for the leadership and support-personnel in 
J* by providing for regular meetings ofTsSig 
committees around the year (in addition to the 60-day regular cessionTa^ 
developijig extensiye computer support. ' 

t S^fr?/* Citizcns on State~ Legislatures in 1971 

££±? h to" 1 ?*™™ behavioral patterns which are 

™r rtant m understanding the Florida legislative process Some of the mS- 
unportant ate the following: ■ ' ' 

V ? ^ n |?r4l h *^* isiatu rt fisTn the hands of the speaker of the House and 
Ae president of the Senate; who are selected by the n^ority party and efected 
for ope two-year term by the members of their chamber. 6nceTn office 2 
P«^mg.officer,dominates the process through the appointment of all com- 
m ttees apd comm.ttee chairmen, including the chairmen of the rules com- 
mittees .who effectively control the flow of legislation 
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• *The maimity party (the Democratic party) in Florida is definitely in \ 
charge,, but/for the most part the minority party works in Harmony with the \ 
majority, and exceptional Republicans may even develop-leadership roles in \ 

t vcommittcejor on the floor. 2 

• All standing committees are staffed by non-partisan professionals, most 
of whomjurvive the biennial turnover in legislative leadership either by 
remaining in the same post or by transferring to another within the legislature. 

• Leadership rotates every biennium. The speaker and president art per- 
mitted by custom to serve only one term. Most chairmen rotate also; they 
are leaders in the faction which is successful in electing the presiding officer. 
But the Democratic caucus chooses a -"speaker designate" and "speaker pro 
tern designate, " so future leaders are known in advance. Thus, the discbn- 
tinuity caused by turnover is tempered, by a long lead time. 

Having' established itself as the primary determinant of state policy gen- 
erally, the Florida legislature has not shied away from playing a key role in 
, establishing and frequently revising educational policy. Most observers con- 
sider it the preeminent actor in the field. The legislature's primary rival in 
educational policy leadership has been a series of committees and commis- 
sions — some named by the governor and others by the legislature itself. These 
commissions — for example, the Governor's Citizens Commission on Edu- 
cation, 1971-1973 — have suggested needed improvements in the Florida 
system of education. In many cases the legislature has chosen to follow the 
suggestions* but in others it has ignored them in favor of its own solutions 
or the status qua 

During the decade of the 1970s, the period examined by this particular 
study, Florida^ has had three governors. Claude R. Kirk, Jr., 1967-1971, the 
one and only Republican governor of the century, was flamboyant in a flam- 
boyant time. He served in the closing years of the turbulent 1960sjmdjn^ T 

volved himself personally in th H)68jtrike-of-Florida-sch^ 
___scenes.of-unrest on^FlonarcoTlege campuses. 

Kirk's successor, Reubin O'D. Askew, 1971-1979, dominated the decade 
but had surprisingly little interest in education matters, especially in his sec- 
ond term in office. He appointed the citizens committee cited above, which 
was chaired by outgoing Speaker of the House Frederick H. Schultz of Jack- 
~ sonville. Although this commission is credited with a major impact on edu- 
cational policy in Florida by establishing principles still supported by the 
legislature, the Governor was not very involved. By the 1975 session the 
staff director of the House Education Committetfbould comment that he had 
not seen the education advisor to the Governor Airing the whole session. 

Governor D. Robert Graham, who began his four-year term in 1979, by ^ 
contrast has built much of his public reputation as a supporter and reformer 
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^ .S£ .^L 9,S ' dUjl eff0rt at leadershi P in *e educational policy 
hat led to ^confrontation between the -Govemorjand the leSiTover 
' ^PMond policy. There are more bills passed despite ZSSSS^Z 

poS^ES 12*52? h H h ' $UrviV0r but no < - ^ator of 
teachers, principals, superintendents and their respective association* «ZT 

signed under fire r,nv«!L a iT ,ncumbe f commissioner re- 

N icho la, j » f P^«umversity professor who had served as staff director^ 
House Education Committee and later as the chief assist tto. 2!^ 

In addition to the posts already mentioned, five former legislative <»«ff 

J2? h 0 ??* of 11,6 Dcpartment 0f ^cSSSLff 

° f R ! gCntS 805 f0?Tner le « isl «°« ^ another resS ZSS 

SELTET" ^ ^ f0rth "»« executive SeSe 

offices. These examples suggest the nature of the ' 'Interlocking Directomte" 
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that governs education in Florida. The legislature has been the source of all 
the current executive branch educational leadership. 

A number of lobby groups are active in Florida education politics. After 
the 1968 strike, the various teacher groups tried to establish their new roles 
as representatives of teachers in the collective bargaining process. In so 
doing, there was considerable conflict among rival organizations in Florida 
and their national affiliates. In the early part of the 1970s these rivalries 
hampered their effectiveness in the legislative process, but by the end of the 
decade conditions had stabilized and teacher union representatives had begun 
to show real effectiveness in influencing legislation. 3 

The two main teacher groups are the Florida Teaching, Profession (FTP) 
and the Florida Education Association/United (FE A/United). Observers sug- 
gest that for most of the decade, the FEA-United group was the more effective 
since it had several large grass roots organizations in major counties of Flor- 
ida. More recently, the FTP has improved its position. Some would say it 
has even pulled ahead as a result of two developments. First, the FEA-United 
supported a losing candidate for governor and the winning candidate; Gra- 
ham, has not forgotten who his educational friends are and are not. Second, 
In the 1980 session* a compromise had been hammered out on a major piece 
of legislation, the Educational Practices Act, but the FEA-United reserved 
the right to seek changes in one clause. Subsequently, it failed to persuade 
the legislature to ignore the consensus position, and the failure further dented 
FEA-United's reputation for effectiveness. 

A college professors union, the United Faculty of Florida (UFF), is a 
newcomer to legislative lobbying. There is some evidence that it is growing 
in effectiveness as its leadership learns how to work- with the legislative 
leadership. The Florida School Boards Association is considered one of the 
more effective lobbyists for the administrative viewpoint in education. Its 
long-time executive director is especially successful in one-on-ohe discus- 
sions with legislators. 

, The Association of Florida School Superintendents is a more low-key or- 
ganization, but it has considerable effectiveness in dealing with technical 
changes in the school law. Its current executive director and lobbyist is the 
immediate past director of the division of public schools of the Department 
of Education and a former county school superintendent himself. 

In the last five .years the school financial officers of the larger school 
districts have become a respected, albeit informal, lobbying group. Leading 
m^nbers of the group spend much of the session in Tallahassee and are 
called upon for technical assistance. They have become highly influential in 
{his key area of educational policy. 

At leasi one other group deserves attention. Students in the state university 
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, System (representing nifte universities) have became organized as the Florida 
Student Association (FSA). On a number of specific issues during the past 
fiwyears, the FSA has demonstrated its capacity to overcome the opposition 

. of the Board of Regents in winning approval by the .legislature of specific 
items of legislation of interest to students. Community college students are • 
not so organized and consequently have less visible sway in the legislature. 

The Structure of Education Leadership 

■ <j •' " 

Florida legislators who are considered education leaders 4 are more likely 
to be senators than representatives (several served in both the House and the 
Senate), and more likely to be Democrats than Republicans. 
All but one of the leaders have been committee or major subcommittee 
- chairmen or held other leadership posts, although these'posts may not have 
had any formal relationship to education. Several of the keyieducation leaders 
have held the chairmanship of both the substantive education committee and 
o/ the appropriations subcommittee dealing with education finance Others 
.have held one or the other chairmanship, and still others have influenced ' 
educational policy from party leadership posts. A long-term former staffer in 
the Senate observes that Florida's legislative structure vests all power in the 
. presiding officer, and inturn, in his appointees as committee chairmen and 
floor leaders. Howeverflio consistent pattern has emerged relating position 
to effectiveness in establishing educational policy.' Obviously, it does not 
hurt to hold a key chairmanship or other leadership post; on flie other hand ' 
several of the leaders have been effective in pushing major educational leg- 
islation at a time, when they were not in a.chairmanship and indeed were 
considered to be in a faction opposed to the leadership. 

One leader, for example, was .involved in education throughout the entire 
period under study. He was noted as important to the development of major 

S?"?™ o e n g u ,a,i ° n Cach 0f ** yqars Mn * examined, but it was not until 
the 1979-80 b.enn.um that he had a formal leadership post assChairman of 
the Senate Education Committee. 
* Another leader shifted his attention from human services issues (he had 
been chairman of that committee for several years) to education only when 
he became education committee chairman. He retained themterest during a 
biennium in which he Was without a leadership post and renewed his effec 
tiveness in the last two years as speaker pro tern and chair of the appropri- 
ations subcommittee.dealing with education. Over the years he has become 
recognized as one of the intellectual leaders of the House. 

Finally, one leader who never held a visible position made a great impact 
on education. Before becoming a legislator, he served for a number of years & 
on a local school board anftbecame- a leader of the Florida School Boards 
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Association. This experience quickly made him a spokesman for the School 
Boards Association even as a freshman, minority member of the House. His 
leadership; opportunities continued when he moved to the Senate. As the ' 
/ member of the minority party considered most expert in education matters, 
,he ( has been an almost automatic appointment to conference committees deal- 
< ing with educational legislation. Therefore, he is effective, even though his 
party status has kept him from formal leadership positions. 

Rather than position, the key to education leadership appears to be the 
amount of interest and concern possessed by the legislator. AH of the mem- 

. bers identified as leaders have demonstrated a continuing interest in one or 
* i more education topics.- They have done their homework with interest groups 
and agency personnel and, of course, have become Sfective general legis- 
lators as well. 0 
Although the total number of educational leaders is small — less than 20 of 

- the several hundred possible legislators over the decade-^it has not been a 
closed shop, those legislators willing to become effective through study of 
the issues have been accepted and put into leadership positions. The biennial 
cycle of leadership change in the Florida legislature keeps open the oppor- 
tunities, ,and most presiding officers have been careful to name chairmen 
from among those botji knowledgeable £nd interested in the subject. 
Since money controls most policies, the appropriations committees have 
* had major influence over educational policy; but it would be inaccurate to 
characterize their role as one of dominance. Major legislation, such as the 
Educational Accountability Act of 1976 and the University System Reorgan- 
ization Act of c 1979, were products of substantive committees. * ' 

The tension among the various levels of education is continuous, even 
though all are represented by the same Department of Education. On the 
legislative side, the House has alternated between a unified committee over 
all of education and separate committees for K- 12 and for higher education. 

. Vocational education and community colleges, the other major components 
oT the education community, have either been included in the overall com- 

1 mittee or have been carried along with the public schools and the universities 
into the separate committees. < 
v As noted previously, the Florida legislature is well staffed. Each House 
member has an aide or a secretary and each senator has both. Each of tlje 23 
House committees and 14 Senate committees b**a staff director, one or.more 
legislative analysts, and clerical assistants. In addition, each chamber has a 
bill drafting unit and a clerk or secretary's office which keep up with the 
legislative paperwork. A joint legislative management committee provides a 
comprehensive information service, a computer support division, a legislative 
library, and personnel and accounting support. 
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twoclS^, ,S . ,0Ca,Cd " ** Cduca,ion committe « of the 

£s rt^Zt n 0 ^"^ ^ HouSe) 3,1(5 * e ^"cation subcdnunit- 
tces of the twoappropnauons/ways and means committees. These subcom- 

2? .^^s^nned subcommittee "B" in the 

■ o^S J,? *S H0USC ' m substantiv ' committees have normally 
operated with three to five professional staff members and two or threeder 
jcal positions The House Appropriations Committee has usua^ asSe1« 
fcast two professional staffers to educational finance, supprmLS by the 
^dtuonal partial attention of a capital outlay specialist. L Se Wat 

t^ducatn 6351 °" C ° f ^ - hr budgCt «** signed full time 
Determining staff involvement in educational policymaking is considerably 
harder than identifying the legislator's involvement. Most staff, especially 
those who remain with the legislate for a long period of time, are expert 
a remaining behind the scenes. There is a fair amounj of turnover, and some 
. staffers may work on only a few bills intensively before departing, while 
others provide a limited, summary analysis on dozens or even hundreds of 
different bills without making a significant impact on any. Nevertheless, 
respondents, did identify some staff members who had significant impact on 
major legislation over the decade. . 

A third of those cited were staff directors of education committees; two , 
were budget analysts, for education; and two others had the role of repre-~ 
sentmg the presiding officer of their chamber on education-related matters. 
Such staffers have a substantial role in monitoring the progress of key leg- 
islauon and assisting in the complex negotiations among members of the two 
chambers, the agencies, and the various interest groups. The other staffers 
.named served primarily as analysts for substantive education committees In ♦ 
general die professional staff provide analyses of issues and of legislation 
drafted by others Upon request of the committee chair or other members, 
they may draft the more complex" legislation related to their -committee's 
junsdicuon or develop amendments to bills assigned to their committee for 
review* 

The Composition of Legislative Education Leadership 

What brings a legislator to an abiding interest in education legislation' 
Some members, like former school board members and a principal, come to 
the legislature with prior educational experience aritf carry that into the leg- 
islative arena. Another member came into the legislature with a strong interest 
m vocational education, which expanded into other parts of education as bis 
tenure continued. Two prominent representatives had become convinced of 
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the need to improve higher education after businessmen in Florida and else- 
where, told them that a major impediment to industrial development was the 
4 low quality of the univetsity system. * 
One staffer observed: c - 

* • * 

/ * \ I havercome to bf lieve that legislators get involved in education for the same 
reasons as professional educators, not because of the glamor but rather in the 
recognition that the problems ,aie almost .universally worth solving. I would 
further guess that for the best legislators it must be quite frustrating to cast 
a vote on 60 to 70 percent of the state budget Without understanding the issues 
and the complexity of the educational system. , 

) N ' 

Another staffer suggests that many of threaders have a general fefcling that 

public education- in recent years has not been as productive as when they^ 
were in school and that public disenchantment with the quality of education 
leads thef members to seek correctivt . ps. % 
A former staff member suggests that the smaller districts have provided 
more leaders than the larger and that the University of Florida has always 
. had a champion in the House or Senate. The larger counties might be expected 
to be powerful because of the size ol their delegations, but they have been # * 
less influential than some of the smaller counties which produce a key leader. 
Internal disagreements, including partisan fights, tend to split the larger.deb- 
egations and make them less effective than sheer numbers would suggest^ 
•What makes certain members leaden?? One observer suggests that a uni- 
versal characteristic possessed by these members itthe respect of thejr col- 
leagues for their knowledge and understanding of /he issues and their sin- 
cerity: r * \ > 

Unlike some of the demagoguery on busing during the 1960s, legislators, 

• genuinely look at problems 'seeking solutions. Especially in the early 1970s, 
. where the interplay of property taxes ami school finance and subsequently the 
FEFP (Florida Education finance Program) weights were developed through 
formulae. Some members stood far above other members who had not the 

» time,;enrrgy, effort, desire, or perhaps intellectual capability to. keep on top 
K . . of all the issues and data. " ; 

Expertise grows with exposure. An initial problem in the school finance 
reform of the early 1970s was that very few people understood the existing 
formula, The Minimum Foundation Program (MFP). One legislator suggests 
there were only two people who understood the program, and they were not 
allowed to fly on the same plane because if it crashed, no one would know 
* how to fund the schools. The legislator notes that he arjid certain colleagues 
were successful in making the process explicable. 'There were 30 members 
who had at least partial working knowledges when we gat through." - 
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* . of this S™*'^ expertise wasahat thfe legislature ''-took the 

m.t.auve from the State.Departmcnt of Eduction," Whereas previously the 

■ legislature had just reaped. Eventually even the commissioners of education ' 
volunteered staff assistance to the legislature. This led to the legislators de- 
manding more information and becoming more sophisticated.. Their data de- 
mands ;#ew .beyond what the State Department of Education was interested 
m producing. 

■ Not every legislator who is active in education becomes a leader. Florida 
has not lacked educational demagogues and proposals for punitive legislation 

Jf 1 ? ° f S,Udem UnreSt mi concern over drug culture sparked a 
number of restnetive bills and curricular suggestions that were nor warmly 
received bythe educational establishment. Other.bills setting forth minimum ' 
<c assroom contact hours for community college and university faculty were 
also unpopular on campuses around the state. Nevertheless, the proposers of 
such-leg.slat.on, while perhaps individually powerful in the legislature, never 
" became part bf the leadership^ the committee structure that governs edu- 
cational leg.slat.on. As one observer noted, "The punitive, inflexible type 
never made .t mto the educational leadership; the power of the educational 
constituency and their fellow menWnever let them into key positions » 
In Flonda, as elsewhere, leading legislators become specialists in the. sense 
that they focus their attent.on in a limited number of areas and they earn the 
respect of their colleagues. The other memhers get in the habit of "watching 
then button, " that is to say following their lead in voting on issues in their 
area of.expert.se. All of. the education leaders would be likely to have their " 
buttons\watched. This is not to say that they all limit themselves exclusively 
to education, but for most of these leaders it is their major focus 

Within education there are topics of more interest to one member than 
another, but the broad jurisdiction of the committee structure works against 
intensive speculation for those members serving extended periods of time 
IMS more important for leaders to develop a comprehensive understanding 
of the subject area than to become known for competent- in any one subarea 
A long-range systems perspective is a major component of educational lead- 
ership. It often takes at least three years to pass a good bill. The first year 
rs spen, Jn developing the concept, the second in polishing i, and gathering 
support which becomes strong enough to pass it in the third year. To succeed 
in such an environment, one must have a long-range perspective 

Since ^presiding officers change every two years antfW the option 
of changing committee chairmen and the membership of the committees 
continuity of leadership is something of a question mark in Florida. In the 
decade under examination, one can find very little continuity of leadership 
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in formal positions. However, members in the leadership category have typ- 
ically had some close connection with education and positions of relative 
significance throughout the period. They have been in the legislature for 
years and kept their interest in education legislation throughout their time 
there. 

Interest in education continues after leaving the legislature. Several leg- 
islative leaders were appointed to the Board of Regents. The outgoing Senate 
President in 1980 has been named to the Post-Secondary Education Com- 
mission by the Governor. A respected minority leader went on to serve as 
a member of the .Commission on the Future of Florida's Public Universities. 

Education holds the interest of legislators because, as one of the major 
programs of' state government, it is very visible. However, the costs of in- 
volvement in education are perhaps greater than the benefits. Due to the 
complexity of the subject and the variety and number of interest groups and 
bureaucracies involved, concentration on major education legislation leaves 
little time for other policy matters. The complexity of education issues is 
magnified by the fact that all the varying viewpoints — constituency interests 
and group interests — have their spokespeople in the legislature. This |X)int . 
was made well by one leader in the closing debate on the Higher Education ' 
Reorganization Bill of 1980. He told the House that taking on the educational 
establishment is to take on the legislature itself, as well as all of the outside 
interests. The only task more difficult is reapportionment. / 

Furthermore, many of the issues do not have much political sex! appeal and 
the most significant issues require several years to take effect, thus diluting 
the pride of authorship and the political benefits. The trend in Florida toward 
formula funding of programs has minimized (although not removed) the op- 
portunities to provide programs for one's home district. / 

One senior House staff member suggests that the costs or .benefits of in- 
volvement depends on the legislator's district. Being an education leader 
helps if one is from Tallahassee or Gainesville (seats of tjie three oldest 
universities in the state) — in fact one has to be seen as an education leader 
from those districts whether interested or not! Usually, if one is from the 
urban areas it does not hurt, but some rural districts can object to a legislator 
who becomes too active in education matters. 

In the area of education, Florida is perhaps in the first years of a major 
change in personnel. Four outstanding leaders have left the legislature. An- 
other might well step down after his forthcoming term is completed in 1983. 
Of the seventeen members on the decade-long leadership list, only eight are 
still in the legislature. Observers expect a focus on consolidation rather than 
innovation in educational policy in the near future. There will always be 
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f«r significant innovation is likely to be slight * opportunity 

Linkages in Education Policymaking 

agency or interest group ?£ SS^n tfS °- ^ ° fficia,S of ^ 
officials quite familSr with £ &JUCaUOn has 8 number of 

sionerTu^lingto^etvtJ T"' b ^ to Commis - 

ployed by the deDaXTr » ™ i?T I ? IS,atIVe steff ambers now em- 

deck tte legisli w^Zfl 1 ^ daB P " MKd - F< " ">«' « »« 

the role of the legislS^LL" r .u- edwaUonal ^or." modeled after 
investigate the ^^cToU^ tSJST^ ** 008 wo "'° 

meats. The DOE couM Z H?L iDd SUg « est im P ro ^ 
and successfully fought u5 Stl^^ * SUCh " " bad •* " role 
Educational Ac^,il^£^^.l ,,,rf t0 aCCCpt instead was 
a number of efforts^ 7th< ^im^ST^^ Stren * tad 
push school-based managemen Vnd T^ 0 ' $ commis *on to 

complishments.. The iSTS? nllTf regUlar rep ° rtS of student *- 
student progression J^JSSiSS^ ™< •«•* 
from students failing to pass a ^ ° f « raduatI on diplomas 

»at this approach hfd Zng LXu^Cn ^ ^ * becme clear 
the department became its hSn! a T ' Commissioner Turlington and 
against a series of cTrt^SgT defended 1,16 ,e « isl ^n 

department, organization has hi„ dered ESSSE 
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four fiefs— public schools, vocational education, community colleges and 
universities— which rarely agree among themselves. Even within divisions 
there may be conflict. Furthermore, the fragmentation of the teacher groups 
and the lack of unity in the education profession's point of view—with prin- 
cipals, school boards, and teachers acting independently— has limited the 
influence of the department. 

The organized education interests are regarded as important, although 
biased, sources of data and opinion. A house budget analyst specializing in 
education points out that the education leaders in the legislature do not have 
to seek out the groups because each group has a legislative program and is 
aggressive in pushing it. The lobbyists are always around so the leader can 
ask their viewpoint in a casual setting. In putting together the 1973 education 
finance reforms, there were several joint meetings of House and Senate lead- 
ers to which lobbyists of the school districts and education associations were 
invited. The legislators explained what they were doing and got feedback 
from the educators. 

One problem groups have in working with the Florida legislature is the 
speed with which issues crystallize after perhaps a long period of gestation. 
This was particularly true in the context of the many changes made by the 
newly reapportioned legislature. Annual sessions and the demands for infor- 
mation as well as legislative ideas for change came too fast for groups to 
react. 'There were dramatic shifts in short periods of time from where we 
were to where we would be. Groups such as the tax assessors and parents 
could not keep up. M One result of this fast pace is the expansion of foe 
lobbying core in Tallahassee. Almost any organized group which wants To 
be effective in dealing with legislation has full-time lobbyists in Tallahassee 
during the session and many people there all year around. ^ 

Local school districts are relatively uninvolved, witfftHe exception of a 
few larger districts such as Dade (Miami), Palm Beach, and Pinellas (St. 
Petersburg). Dade County has been cited as being especially effective. It 
comes to Tallahassee with a specific legislative program and understands 
how to utilize its large legislative delegation. There is almost always a major 
Dade County legislator on the education committee or education subcom- 
mittee of appropriations. One former budget analyst tells of the year that 
Dade County school board representatives met with the speaker to insist that 
they needed "X* ' millions of dollars to fund salary commitments. He agreed 
to see they got the money, and in return the school board agreed to support 
whatever other school legislation the leadership wanted to pass. 

Legislators themselves are in touch with local educators. The importance 
of representing constituency interests is exemplified by one whose feats on 
behalf of the University of Florida are legendary. He had an uncanny ability 
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to know exactly when something of importance to the university was coming 
up. One staffer recalls a particular meeting of the education appropriations 
subcommittee. After a Friday meeting, the staff member was «ok I »*£ 
some numbers over the weekend and the subcommittee would meet on the 
floor Monday to cons.der them. (This was prior to the legislature's adoption 
of strict meeting notice requirements.) The Chairman had a speech cancelled 
and returned early to Tallahassee to find the staff member just finishing die 
work, early Sunday afternoon. He decided to call a subcommittee melting 
ton and was able to round up enough members for a quorum. Starting about 

Department of Education, the junior colleges, the education and general bud- 
get of the universities; and by 5:15 p.m. they had gotten to the budget of the 
Institute of Food and Agriculture Sciences (IFAS) at the University of Flor- 
ida^ The chairman had instructed the staff to prepare major cuts in the IFAS 
budget. But just as the subject was introduced, a shadow passed over the 
glass door of the hearing room in the deserted building. The door opened and 

f^KS tr^* Wa,kCd in: " Wha, ' S " eXt 0n *» agendas he- 
asked. The IFAS budget was not cut. 

Any ^discussioiLpf linkage is incomplete without some discussion of the 
-legislative staff role, since providing linkage fa one of staff's critical respon- 
sibilities. A committee staff member is expected to make sure that all inter- 

SJhET f T °P p0rtuni, y ,0 P rovide ^P^ on legislation at the earliest 
possible stage of development. Members much prefer ,o know the position 
of all interested parties-whether or not they intend to revise the Iegfalation. 
Tte motto 'No Surprises" fa dear to the heart of most long-term legislative 

40 ?- 500 "ilk relate to education in any given session, 
to limited staff must rely upon the DOE, local education agencies, and the 
vanous interest groups to supplement any other sources of information As 
in otor areas of legislation, there is the assumption that interested parties 
will call any problems they have to the attention of the legislature. Exposure 

LIS T? ° f T P ° in,S iS CXpeC,ea ,0 Uncover ^ Problems whh the 
legislation. Said a staffer, 'The cardinal rule which I observed was that there 
should be no surprises for the committee by having lobbyists or interest 
groups presenting more current or extensive data. " 

Legislative education leaders are also tied to out-of-state actors. Florida 
teuton are active in multi-state and national organizations such as the 
National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL), the Southern Regional 
Education Board (SREB), the Council of State Governments (CSG) and the 
Education Commission of the States (ECS). There is no consensus, however 
on how much, if any, these external conizations contribute to educational 
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policymitiativcs. One staffer spoke to a common paradox, "If a person 
testifying before a committee begins by saying that states A, B, and C do 
this in this way, the committee will respond by saying, 'Well, we have to 
be cognizant of the fact that Florida is different.' On the other hand*if the 
testimony does not reference practice in other states, one of the first questions 
will be, 'How do other states handle this?' M The same person said his 
committee made considerable use of the American Association of University 
Professors, the Southern Regional Education Board, and the Education Com- 
mission of the States as information clearinghouses. 

Some observers believe that many reform ideas which Florida considers 
come from national organizations such as ECS or NCSL. *They are brought 
back by legislators or a staffer. The 1973 Commission on Education got 
much of its information from national groups like that." 

Styles of Leadership in Education Policymaking 

Some Florida legislative education leaders clearly exert their influence 
through their specialized knowledge in the field of education. There are also 
some leaders^ho.primarily rfepresent a constituency, either a geographic or 
interest-based one. For example, two prominent leaders can usually be con- 
sidered to support the views of school administrators. Still another group has 
definite ideological orientations. One legislator could be counted on to sup- 
port activist programs to improve society through better education. At the 
other end of the continuum is a legislator who prides himself on a no-non- 
sense, conservative back-to-basics approach to education which clearly in- 
fluences his orientation toward education policy. 

All leaders though, no matter what their expertise or philosophy, exhibit 
some degree of ability to use the legislative process effectively in building 
a consensus for their positions. A leader must have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the legislative process with particular attention to details of procedure 
and an understanding of how to persuade one's colleagues. A sure sense of 
timing is an important ingredient of this talent. An excellent illustration is a 
leader who at the beginning of the seventies was completing a legislative 
career which spanned more than two decades. His legend remains. As one 
staffer comments: 

Representative A is a very, very competent politician. He was by far the most 
effective legislator I have ever seen. He had a shelf of props — newspaper 
clippings and other things— he could pull out to dramatize a point. He was 
one of the few legislators to realize that you cannot win all the time, so he 
set up things to lose on, so that people would not notice that he was winning 
100 parent on the things he really wanted. 
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ove^to H deSCnbC 3 SCCne Where ,he Senate ^ident came 

over to a House committee to explain a bill that he wanted badly s He Z! 
a very effective speaker and had the committee in the pa mo his haT un i 

mto a corner. The President slowly began to realize the bill could be killed 

revised the intent of the bill. Representative A then proposed a far r^hi™ 
amendment that would have completely gutted the 5KE PrSden waf 
able to defeat him on that and went back to the Senate happy w m w ha t he 

could salvage wd Ieased with his , over jpy 

ment. Representee A. however, went away having" secured his obSves 

sa^ar ing changes - and wiA ° ut *° « 

This leader had a superb sense of timing and an ability to read the mood 

0 h,s committee and the audience. He was known to keep a MU « „ Jj2 
all session until the moment when the committee, the reported and the 
audience were in the right balance to bring about his objectives 

Technical skill, or perhaps just a knowledge of what one can eet awav 
with, is illustrated by another incident. As a very comntex hm £ * 
hundredpagesdeveloped^ 

of the session, it was causing the technical staff frantic hour asTev S 
«o put it into correct legislative format. The House and Se a 2 been 

page^rVir; ,o get ,he f,nal version ° n ,he senate 

around L Mn , many , sec,10ns we * still lying in small piles scattered 

Ae H. »h ? r re,aiy S 0ff ' Ce * Whe " one sena,or «««! they had to nass 
Ae bill then. Another said they didn't have it ready and they cou 5* L 

ana said, I 11 show you." Minutes later the Senate and then the HonJ 
passed overwhelmingly a hundred sheets of blank paper 

to if stort £ SI*! SUCH ^ " ^ COmm ° n; In f3Ct ' a P° stscri P l 

where h7sti was jUSt ^ mkta * h in ** office 

wnere the staff was still labonng to put together the bill passed some time 

before f you don't have that bill in my hands by midnight," he deeded 

1 will refuse to certify it. " The bill in final form consisted of what AeS 
members were able to get together by midnight. 

In part due to his detailed knowledge of the leeidafiv,. „ w .„ 
.casionalfy will become the "answef SSr ^ 

later be^aT 2 25 T ^ ^i" 8 haS ,0 te ^90 e - A senator (who 
later became the state s lieutenant governor and then U.S. Deputy Secretary 
of Agnculture) had this ro le. In the early 1970s when the legislature S 
considenng complex problems of taxes and school finance, the sen ZIZ 
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everything that came up. 

Persuasiveness in committee or floor debate is an essential element in a 
member's developing the reputation of being a master in the legislative pro- 
cess. One of the classic stories of persuasive skill is a two-stage debate 
between Representative B and the Republican leader in the House. The party 
leader proposed an amendment no a tax bill that would have provided 
exemption to the sales tax. Representative B objected and told how he had 
recently been back to his little home town to see his "old daddy, the town 
blacksmith." Blacksmiths were having hard times (this was in the 1960s) 
and Representative B * 'couldn't see the sense to exempt a lot of wealthy 
folks from the sales tax, when the little people would still have to pay." A 
substitute amendment killing the exemptions passed overwhelmingly. Some- 
time later the Republican leader tried again, this time carefully including 
blacksmiths in the list of exemptions. Once more Representative B took the 
floor to describe a trip home to talk to his aged father. "I've talked to my 
daddy about this and he's upset. He doesn't want an exemption because he 
has been a hard worker all his life and he wants to pull his fair share." He 
theu passed another substitute amendment killing the party leader's amend- 
ment once more. 

Another legislative education leader redoubtable in floor debate was once 
engaged in a lengthy discussion with the minority caucus chairman, who was 
dubious about the changes in school funding procedures. At the conclusion 
of a long discourse on the formula, the dollars involved and the policy 
implications, the leader said to the caucus chairman, "If you could vote for 
this, I will be glad to come to your district and help you get reelected based 
on all you have done to help education in your area." The chairman re- 
sponded that the price was too high to pay for reelection. The representative 
then brought down the house by saying, "If that is all that you have gotten 
from the last hour, then even if I came down to help you, you couldn't get 
reelected." _ 

Another aspect of the ability to use the legislative prqpess is effective use 
of one '& position. A few-exceptional individuals manage to become leaders 
or to retain a leadership role without a position. But having a role as chairman 
or membership on the key committees such as appropriatipns and rules helps 
enormously. The independence of chairmen varies from time to time. Some 
presiding officers keep closer control over the flow of legislation than othen>, 
and there are periods when the process is more or less open to rank and file 
input. In Florida a definite trend has been toward more concern about dem* 
ocratic procedures such as open meetings with preannounced agendas, but 
the power of a chairman or the speaker or president continues to be great. 

A staffer describes working with a particular Senate Ways and Means 
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•Educanon subcommittee chairman. He and the chairman would work up the 
^ommendauons and then call in the committer and tell them wS they'd 
. done. It was not unusual just to go into the chain's office and ^tt.elhe 

. In considering the power of position, one must never overlook the oer- 
vad,n g mfluence of the presiding officers in the Florida leg datura Eie 
Senate president and House speaker, as noted above, appoint all committees 

ZiZT! Mee chaimcn - ™ ey rcfer 311 bills ,o commi »- A"" SgZ 

appr^nauons commtttees, to which all bills having a financial impact are 
referred and the rules committee, which schedules floor debate, they cl 
dom.nate the timing of consideration of legislation. As- presiding officeT 
they determine who is recognized to speak and settle points of ol (the 
House speaker has never been reversed on a point of order by the member 
ship). Nevertheless, the style of leaders varies considerably; some h^ve the r 
own programs and some leave substantive leadership to the committee chak 
men and others. In the early years of the period under review TI e 

mtt « UCa,i0 " r 8ramS - La,Cr ' C ' 1C Speaker < old «« eduSch^ 
man to do someth.ng to help children learn to read-and write," but left the 
implementation of the instruction up to his education chairman ^e r su , 
was die Bas.c Skills Act of 1975 and the Accountability AcToTl976 7 
A recent speaker returned to the model of central leadership He had 
defin, e plans or educational changes at both the public sch<^ L highe^ 
education levels. To facilitate consideration of these proposals, he even di 
vided the education committee into separate K- 12 and higher educatio- com- 

™-l?w .Hte T ,0 PUSh highCr CdUCa,i0n refo ™' and * sep^ com- 
mittee would be able to concentrate on just that agenda. The Speaker's staff 

' h °" P 7i CSS 3nd C ° n,em * education *>*L. and me 

m.nonty leader spearheaded die legislative push. Senate p.esidents have been 
considerably less visible than speakers in pushing educational reform- a " 
zZtT P ^! den, . re P resen,in g Tallahassee with its two universities, did 
SZ loffiTe aSS1S,ant ,0 C °° rdina,e CdUCa,i ° n ^"y^S during his 
" Almost by deflnition, one cannot be a leader without followers In the 

and"! 3 ,? VC . enV ' r0nmen, • with i ts ra P' d turnover of formal leadership 
nd the relauve ms.gmflcance of party, considerable stress is placed on budd 
mg coal.t.ons on major continuing issues and consensus on specific issues 
Educanon policy illustrates these two approaches 

Coalition-building often involves regional politics. Delegations from a 
given area are organized to support the interests of that area. In the less 

21 vTnH 0 ^ S,a,C ' delC8a,i0nS re P resent "*« than one 
county and are generally cohes.ve. In many of the urban centers, especially 
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where party politics is a factor, cohesion is less easy to obtain. Dade County's 
very large delegation, for example, can rarely agree on a consensus position. 

One exception is funding for schools. The "urban coalition" has been a 
consistent voice for more -school funding in general. On a few occasions it 
has challenged the leadership of both chambers— notably by threatening to 
reject the leadership position on school appropriations. On one occasion a 
legislator lost his education committee chairmanship by going along with the 
positfon of more funds for education rather than with tne position adopted by 
the speaker and the appropriations chairman. In 1977 another deadlock was 
broken only when the leadership promised to find $26 million in money for 
compensatory education funds the following year. 

Consistent urban-rural clevage has been visible in the sparring over the 
"cost of living factor" and the "sparsity factor" in the funding formula. 
Cost-of-living-factor proponents from the urban districts argue that expenses 
for education are higher in the urban areas and should be recognized in the 
formula. Rural sparsity-factor advocates note that administrative and other 

. costs are much higher vyhen the schools are spread out over a large geographic 
area and that these costs should also be recognized. 

An aspect of consensus politics on a specific issue is illustrated by the 
experience with the Education Practices Act of 1980. Efforts to reform the 
process by which teachers are disciplined ^vere stalled for years in the conflict 
between administrative and union viewpoints. Finally, two factors broke the 
logjam. The legislature had sunsetted the existing commission, thus forcing 
some change, and newly elected Governor Graham wanted to get the cabinet 
out of its statutory role as the final arbiter of a misbehaving teacher's fate. 
The education dean of the University of Florida called all parties together— 
DOE, both unions, school boards, and superintendents' associations— and in 
a series of meetings they , hammered out a consensus position which was 
accepted without change by "the legislature. 

In considering the legislature as a whole, one is struck by the continuity 
of intense involvement in educational policy setting despite the wide differ- 
ences jn individual styles and the fair amount of change in actors over the 

, decade. Florida legislators are self-confident about their responsibility for 
leadership in educational policy setting. While they value consensus, there 
is no hesitation to challenge colleagues or the educational establishment in 
seeking to reform education in the state; there has been a consistent conviction 
that improvement is possible and that it is the legislature's role to push the 
educational community into accepting these improvements. 

The Impact of Legislative Education Leadership 

The overall impact of legislative education leadership in Florida has been 
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Chapter Four NOTES 



1. This study spans the decade of the 1970« wu;u 

provide historical persnectivJ Th™ 6 ^ of *• other stu <K« 

- beyond the 1979-8aSn * "P"*** to foc « 

2. During the period Republican Claude K.vt • 

party conflict in the legislature erew fn u ^ m g0Vemor ' s «*air, 
of minority and 2SeaZS^ he ? h,S markcd b * 11,6 creation 
suggest proportionately SSS*^' ranC ° rhaS SUbsidcd ' some 
bcSuse ^uZon^Mo?^* £ T**" ° f Rcpub,icans 
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speaker reducing the size of the Republican staff. 

3. Much of the information in this section is based on "State Policymaking 
for the Public Schools of Florida," by Frank P. DePalma, mimeo, pre- 
pared for the Educational Governance Project, Ohio State University, 

January, 1974. „ 

4. In addition to the reputational survey performed for the larger study oi 
which this analysis is a part, the author, former staff directpr of the House 
Education Committee, and his assistant, also a former legislative staffer, 
performed their own analysis for the entire decade of the seventies. For 
this period the author identified appjoximately 150 specific legislative 
issues, 40 members of the legislature and 30 legislative staff members 
associated with educational policy. Each-person interviewed was asked 
to select a limited number of issues for a given year or biennium and then 
to indicate the legislators and staff most ^important to the resolution of the 
issues; respondents were free to add names and issues and did so to a 
limited extent. Of the 40 members of the legislature initially identified 

~ (and some 20 others added by the respondents) seventeen can be cate- 
gorized as consistent leaders in educational policy matters over" the decade. 
A smaller group of "consensus" leaders was developed by asking the 
respondents to name the five most influential legislators over the decade. 
Of these five, all those who were in the legislature in 1979 were named 
as leaders in the larger study. The larger~study also identified others on 
the list of seventeen, all thosewho were current. This chapter will refer 
to the entire group of seventeen, adding a historical dimension to the 
study of legislative education leadership in Florida. 
5. The chambers' bill drafting services draft bills for individual members 
t and committee staff typically draft bills for the committee^nd committee 
leadership, which bill drafting then double checks for tecHhical accuracy. 
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hlZT \ aUth ° r WriteSl «ow«ds political and 

governmental reform . . . and the gWh of the state's publfc univerSy 
. . .symbols that which is unique and distinctive. . . /''TcenSof 
£se two factors in the state's public life is. aptly captured £ tite^on 
of the gate capitol building and the historicTampuTof the UnTveS'of 
ZT S s Sight rf ** in ^ two ele^nSve 

ZZZs ^^r* V** 6f g<?VeramCm Which ^ s -« 
^«^fT V ^ ^ Icms 511011,(1 «W on informed, non-i>artisan anal- 
yses of the substance of issues. The heritage of the ••WisconVmHea^of 
JVfof un^ersity expertise to state, problems still pJ^Zem^«2 
mcS^ 818,6 ****** cGtofS^T" 
the^m^ thl * n °l Sim ^ SU PP° rt governmental reforms; 

uiey embrace them. The structure of state government itself is a product of 
nm^n^onal reform movements which have occurred bveVmt" £ 
cades The state s only constitution was ratified in 1848. It requires "the 
popular electron of six state constitutional officers-the goveLTtTlieu ' 

cr7Lfd C r° r ' ° f Sme ' stote thcTorTy gen- 

eral and the supenntendent of public ihstructrbn-as well as the election of 
Uie judges of the state Supreme Court ,nd the Court of Appeal AlTcZL 
tatronal officers are elected for fo 1! r-year terms. The staiSed ttefct 
»vU semce system in the country in the nineteenth century; iisSengftenS • 

tXTLl t dCCadeS W " ^ by alSg an S 
number of terms, by reorganizing the executive branch and by expandins the 
g^e^budgetary role; and it has recently streamlined its" juS it 
tare W sconsm prov,des public funds for political campaigns, imits tbelL 
of mdmdual contributions, and requires the disclosure^ ^peSrel 
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The Wisconsin legislature has shared in this reform tradition. The state 
established the first Legislative Reference Bureau in the country in 1901. In 
nibre recent years it has established a Legislative Council to staff the com- 
mittee system, a Fiscal Bureau to analyze expenditures, the Legislative Audit 
Bureau to conduct ffceal and programmatic audits, a caucus staff for consti- 
tuency-oriented tasks, and additional aides to provide individual staff assis- 
"taiice for all senators and most members of the Assembly. The Wisconsin 
legislature is generally considered a' well-informed and independent body in 
a state with a strong executive. 31 ' 

The State' of Wisconsin has begun to make elective office a full-time 
profession. A decade ago, one study of the Wisconsin legislature noted, 
'•'Candidates (are) . . . expected to 'prpve themselves' through successful 
ventures in private life 4 ' before standing for the legislature. 3 Legislative serv- 
ice was normally a second career taken up after becoming established in a 
private position or retiring from that position. Today many run for the leg- 
islature as part of a first career. The annual salary of legislators .now exceeds 
$20,000 per year and additional allowances and per diems are provided. 
Many people become candidates for the legislature after ending or even dur- 
ing their college years or after they have served as congressional or legislative 
staff aidrs. The result has been a legislature which is younger, better edu- 
cated, more analytic, and less ,experieneed. Relatively few members have 
been elected to local government office, once a prime stepping stone to a 
legislative candidxy. Fewer are lawyers, only 22 of 132 members, and more 
are unmarried, 38 today compared to gnly 7 a decade ago. In the last leg- 
islative session, for the first time in Wisconsin history, a majority of the 
members of the Senate and Assembly listed their occupations as full-time 
legislator. 

The educational system which these legislators help direct has a distin- 
guished heritage and extensive operations/ The University of Wisconsin is 

t the fourth largest system of higher education in the country, now serving 
146,000 students. 4 The University of Wisconsin System was created in 1971 
as a result of the merger of the University of Wisconsin with campuses at 
Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay and Parkside (Racine-Kenosha) and the 
Wisconsin State* Universities System which had evolved from an earlier sys- 
tem of state teachers colleges. The merged system'is now composed of 13 
universities, 14 two-year centers and a statewide extension service. It is 

.governed by a 16-member Board of Regents which appoints the president of 
the system a* well as the chancellors of the individual campus units. Wis- 
consin is a state where economic growth and per capita personal income have 
lagged behind -the national avcragd,but where public sector expenditures are 
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a^Ovc|he national rionn/ This unusual commitment to' support public serv- 
fXta**^S*mMc the great growth cf the university system. In the past 
^ ; v dec^e University of Wisconsin has conferred more doctoral deZs S 

' ^ 2? • nS '? , f ?n i0 * C C ° Untiy * but 10 d0 * is iPnas """me the employer 

W'^^"^ ° f *" Stltt efh P lo y" s - 6 Wisconsin'^ 

;• * • thenation ™ governmental support for higher education as a percent 

• ^SSS&S^^i ° nly SpCCial SitUa,i ° n ? whicl » occur in Alaska and 

£L 3? k^ 0 " 5 " 1 flying university expertise to me i needs 
of U^e state has Jed spec.fic constituencies to support the system, and it has 
. contributed to the still apparent tradition of pride in the Universiiy * 

"~^Sr ;art above 11,6 national 

* average personal mcome.Tne state relies 1 heavily on loca^ropertrtaxes to 
» £Pport education with 59 ^percent of school revenues coming l^M 

Z?« S w- P5rcen '- 1 tr ° m & Sta,e «" 5 P««a« hn. the federal govem- 
menr Wisconsin, like most states intfie north central region of the country, 

« • ^ d ^ iinin8 ' enrollmen ^- Peak enro ""ient in the public 

' momSri rS° ^ Sy . S,Cm ° CCUrrcd ln 1971 ~ 72 ' «« 1,16 s,at « has lost • 
more than 100,000 students ,n the years since. The full impact of these trends 

ft2 * ,? fclt b r ,he e,emen,ary 31,(1 secondary sys ' em ' and » »- $ 

• SrolSt,- 01 C8,ate eVC ' ^ fi,tiflg 1,56 Pro « iessive Jradi «°"' Depi- 

Zln *? r nStn,Ct, ° n * hCadCd by 3 elected superintendent, 

chosen fo r a four-year term on a nonpartisan ballot in the spring after a 

- ™ T S T in "° S,a,C b0 " d °f Nation; Which some 

; - argueJielps mamtam the d.scret.on of local school officials in educational 
Decision making. 4 

JSlfilBi^^ in Wisconsin was domina,ed 

■j£,h?S^ d :^ by acoa "a°nof the established educational associations 
££ fTJ" Penn 5, d r t ,° f PUWiC "^i™-' 0 Candidates for superintended 
were then requ.red by law ,o hold a state certificate allowing them to J? 

V ^W^. many local superintendents were also membW 

ESS AsSOci£tion (WEA > V ™ e Wsconsin AssjSn of 
School Boards (WASB) worked closely with the legislature, expressed the- 
v,ews of its locally influenzal members, ^defended 1 
: ,-cal,sm ^educational decision. making? As in many other places, the sta£ 
r 4evel coa^Uonin Wfeconsin divided in the late 1960s, overjffi'a^e^ 

— ?T^.° f sta!e - manda ^. The requirement the State Z 
Mgndent of Public! Instruction hold the highest administrative state £ 

• SE? W < a L repCaJed - 11,6 devoted inore of its efforts to teacher welfare 
. .tssups an«tbecame act.ve in electoral politics. Man/observers today describe 
. it as the most influential political force in the state. Despite its lack of direct 
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participation in the electoral arena, the WASB still plays a prominent role in 
legislative policymaking. The Wisconsin Association of School District Ad- 
ministrators can effectively represent the views of superintendents on occa- 
sion while the other teachers and administrator groups are less visible. There 
is no statewide parents group with wide political influence, although the PTA 
may be reestablishing a presence. Relations among the education associa- 
tions, and particularly between the WEA and the WASB, have improved in 
recent years as the K-12 system has had to cope with declining enrollments 
and relatively constant resources, and the groups are now again able to join 
together in a. United 'Action Council to defend or enhance educational fund- 
ing. 

Students of state legislative leadership in education find Wisconsin a place 
where both public education and governmental reform have been uniquely 
prominent. This prominence makes possible a relatively unobstructed view 
of current relationships between the legislature and public education, and ir 
provides some indication of how such relationships might evolve in other 
states in the years ahead. 

The Structure of Education Leadership 

Two decaaes ago, relations between the Wisconsin legislature and both the 
state's higher education system and its elementary and secondary structure 
were sparse and relatively uncluttered. Most governmental activities of the 
University of Wisconsin were with the governor and the executive branch 
rather than the legislature, and most elementary and secondary policies were 
dominated by a state level education coalition whose decisions* were usually 
accepted by the legislature." / 

Many of the trends which have affected education throughout the country^ 
in the last two decades have appeared in Wisconsin as well. Education in the 
state now faces more vigorous competition for public funds than it did in the 
past, as one longtime^jjarticipant in Wisconsin education politics recalls: 

I 

When I started, the elderly and the environment were not issues; highways 
had a separate fund; no one thought about waste disposal. Education was a 
ved attractive issue with little competition. No one in the legislature would 
havi gone home, it would have been political suicide to go home, without j 
doirig something to improve school aids. . j 

The large share of the state budget appropriated to support the University 
System and to provide funds for elementary and secondary schools must now 
be defended at a time when enrollments have declined and public confidence 
has diminished. In addition, harmony within the education community itself 
has l>een strained in recent decades by labor-management strife and basic 
i 
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Wormauons in university institutions and procedures. The legislature has 
responded to these educational developments by devoting greate attel™ 
to education issues arid by playing an expanded" role He*X5?3 

S££"£S?- ?* i ^ 0,6 traditional ^ctu res oTlegt au^ 
5X v H 8 J° r 6dUCati0n haVC bee " SU PP ,anted in ^nt yei by a 
nSon. ^ aCC ° mm0dateS educati0 "al change and legislative in' 

Legislative decision making in Wisconsin in the first part of the 1960s was- 

-4™*?^' 31,(1 '** ma j° r lc g is 'ative Wrm of ^ late S s ^ 
ear y 970s, mcreased staffing, reinforced this pattern." The JSJttta 
« that ume ,n Wisconsin accrued primarily to the party leaCrip £j 
caucuses, and to the Joint Finance Committee, all mecLismTof centraS 

5 T m ,lT 8 - A" CdUCati0n COmmittee chairman f ™ this perioTnoTes 
rrS^ n Unth , ink f ,e fOT * e education committed defcaj o 
delay a bill sought by party leaders and the caucus * 

The Joint Finance Committee in Wisconsin is an even more crucial locus 
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because the site's biennial budget act encompasses far more uTanXs. at 
. propnanons. Particularly under Governor Patrick Lucey, Te budwt ~ E 
grown to be a sweeping document which initiates new p^ and a^enJs 

5£d"w 7*^°™? ** u™* ^P-tionsUs ir nay 
S£ £St committees." A decade ago, the Joint Finance Com- 

mittee held execut.ve sessions on the : budgct r and individual members 0 fTe 
com^ttee w^d ignated to'hear privately recommendations from com 
-m.ttee-cha.rs ; or others on specific programmatic areas. The JoinTte 

3 budget biH whjch would * 

legislative reforms in Wisconsin in the last ten years have enhanced the 
loWof the mdividual legislator and weakened institution TiSS^m 
stific a anT n new « 1*™"*" has ™ Inched full-timp S 2 
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ass.st them in their activities. In addition, open-meeting laws have been 
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A similar view was expressed by someone concerned about higher education: 

Once the political question about higher education policy was whether the 
Republican party or the Democratic party was more supportive of the Uni- 
versity. Now you ask whether individual legislators find it in their interests 
to back or to criticize the system. ^ _ j 

The party caucus remains more important in the Senate than in the Assembly, 
and it still retains a role in the budget process, but there is no doubt that its 
significance has been reduced dramatically. f 

Part of this legislative fragmentation is a result of new patterns of electoral 
politics in local constituencies. Wisconsin's Assembly districts are relatively 
small, with a population of approximately 45,000 each,.arid party organi- 
zations in most areas remain undeveloped. Wiethe" post of a legislator 
moving toward full-time status, ambitious^ young people with few obligations 
or other persons with jobs that provide much free time can devote months to 
knocking on practically every door in a legislative district. Intensive local 
campaigningjwas^not known in mucrTof Wisconsin, and it has upset tradi- 
tidriil ^voting patterns.. Legislators elected in this way often feel little obli- 
gation to the party leadership in the legislature, and this in turn has made the 
party leadership hesitant to take forceful positions on many issues. The ma- 
jority party has difficulty holding together its members. 

The Joint Finance Committee remains today the keystone of legislative 
decision making in Wisconsin. It attracts many of the most capable and 
diligent legislators from both chambers. It dominates the appropriations pro- 
cess. <4 When it comes to the budget," one finance expert commented, "there 
is no higher authority than ihejoirft Finance Chairmen." Joint Finance is 
staffed by the Legislative Fiscal Bureau whit! is a very well regarded non- 
partisan- agency with thirty-three employees. Critical statements from the 
Fiscal Bureau cause concern among program advocates and agency officials. 
Furthermore, the Joint Finance Committee guides many non-finance deci- 
sions in Wisconsin because of the inclusiveness of the state's budget docu- 
ment and because legislative procedures require that all bills witli fiscaTim- 
plications be sent to it as well as to tfte standing committees. One education 
committee chairman commented that if he had his legislative career to do> 
over he would have sought a seat on the Joint Finance Committee because 
tie is concerned about education, and the Joint Finance Committee is the 
most effective place-to shape" education policy. 

^Even the Joint Finance Committee, however, has been affected by recent 
changes in legislative operations. It too must accommodate the preferences 
of full-time legislators who are less subject to party d'rection, and it too must 
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abide by the open-meeting regulations which require public posting of com- 
mittee sessions. In part to avoid some of these regulations, the Joint Finance 
Committee has established five discussion groups to hejElanalyze-the-bud- 
get,jndudm^one^ and anQther Qn 

taghereSon. 15 The meetings of the discussion groups, which-have four 
to six members each, are not- closed, but they are not well publicized either 
In the half decade since their creation, the discussion groups have become 
a key stage in the budget review process of the Joint Finance Committee 

Hie two education discussion groups have somewhat distinct identities 
Attendance at meetings of the Higher Education Discussion Group is smaller' 
and the discussion is more free-flowing. Sometimes, there will be no one at 
a group session other than the members, staff people from the executive 
Dcparttr^tAdministraTioTT(DOA) and the Fiscal Bureau, and repre«en- 
Tafives of the agency being considered. In contrast, Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Discussion Group sessions often a.; legislators who are not 
committee ^ members, a dozen or more legislative aides, representatives of the 
associations, as well as DOA and Fiscal Bureau staff. Representatives of the 
Department of Public Instruction attend some sessions. Issue papers prepared 
by the Fiscal Bureau establish major items on the discussion group agenda 
but sometimes legislators develop their own issues or raise questions in re- 
sponse to constituency requests. 

The pile that the full Joint Finance Committee accepts the decisions of the 
tesion gr0Ups is foIIo d most consistent , y 4,^™^ 

While the caucus may make a few minor changes in the hig,.«r education 

^j'ointT baSiC ? y 3CCeP,S What iS PreS ^ d - °" e P^ici an ^ 
The Joint Finance Committee's decisions on die university system ire al 
most never a matter of contention, but elementary and secondary /d^e 
frequently a problem." More Jeg isla tc^ are concerned about fl it 
Uted l^ugh the school aid formulas, and they express their concejs t each 

ouTi . ■ E ' ementaW and SCCOndar y finance iss »<* will be fought ' 

out n die discussion group, the-Jojn, Finance Committee, and the caucuses 
Standing committees in legislatures tend to attract member/ who support 
Uie programs of their committees. Tnis is tru of the Senat/and AsSlJ 
educahon committees in Wisconsin. Tne Wisconsin Senate has fewer com 
mittees than die Assembly, and one Senate committee is respo nsM for boTh 
Ruc tion and revenue. The Assembly committee's jurisdiction is restricted 
* education. In recent years, the Assembly Education Committee has been 
more active ,n the educayon area than is its Senate counterpart 

Commhl 8 C ° mmi,, - ecS rela,e ,0 ,hc disc »*>i°n groups of the Joint Finance 
Committee in diverse ways. Some ignore the appropriations issues that come 
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= — before-JoinrlMpance"and direct their attention to other topics. Other com- 
mittees become advocates for their program areas before Joint Finance by 
urging the expansion of funds and the restoration of cuts, and still others 
attempt to rearrange budgetary priorities within their jurisdictions, recom- 
mending some increases and some reductions. The Assembly Education 
Committee began holding hearings on the education budget six years ago. 
The "Assembly Education Committee's budget hearings have informed edu- 
cation committee members about the content of the education budget, and 
they have given education interests an additional opportunity to pjeai their 
case before the press. While the university system in particular Jias tried to 
enhajoce^the role of the standing committees, the impact of the activities of 
Assembly education on the judgment of the Joint Financial Committee has 
not been resounding. Some say that the education committees are defenders 
of the educational establishment whose effects on Joint Finance are minimal, 
while others suggest that Joint Finance weighs seriously the views of the 
education committee on the npn-ftnance issues in the budget. 

Discussion groups of Joint Finance probably have more influence on ed- 
ucation policy than do the education committees, but standing committees in 
Wisconsin appear to have grown in stature in the last six years or so. The 
advent of full-time legislators has increased the activity of many committees 
and enhanced the probability that they will be diligent in examining questions 
in their domains. Some standing committees now serve as gatekeepers in the 
Wisconsin legislative process. While rules permit committees to report bilte, 
with a negative recommendation, the education committees now releas^fuy 
those measures which are supported by a majority of committee members. 
Bills sought by the leadership have been held in committee becausq of the 
lack of support by a committee majority. 

A function recently acquired by the standing committees is the review of 
administrative rules. AH committees receive copies of proposed rules, and 
some, such as the Assembly Education Committee, frequently hold hearings 
on the drafts. While an umbrella Joint Committee for Review of Adminis- 
trative Rules usually objects only on narrow legal grounds, a standing com- 
mittee may express opposition to proposed rules for simple policy reasons. 
The leverage in writing administrative rules under this process has shifted, 
*some believe, from the executive departments to the legislature. The univer- 
sity system is now exempted from submitting its rules for clearance, but one 
official of an association active in the elementary and secondary area report,, 
"We regard the administrative rules review process to be of equal importance 
with the statutory process. It gives us a second kick at the cat.** 

Recent legislative reforms in Wisconsin have interacted with developments 
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in education to weaken the structure of centralized legislative decision mak- 
ing-. While the Joint Finance Committee remains the major arena for-deci- 
sions, «s discussion groups have emcrged_asxritical institutions. The head 
of the : Higher Education-Discussion Group can be the most influential leg- 
jslative-voice in a policy area where there is little non-budget legislation. In 
the elementary and secondary area, the discussion group considers issues 
which affect many members intimately, and it works more closely with the 
Joint Finance Committee and others in the legislature. Opinions of members 
in the caucuses must be considered, and active standing committees arc now 
visible. There is little reason to doubt that the trend of the di! fusion of 
authority throughout the legislative structure will continue in the years ahead. 

The Composition of Education Leadership 

The seven key education leaders identified for this study are a rather ho- 
mogeneous lot. They are all between thirty-three and forty-nine years of age, 
and they were first elected to the legislature between 1970 and 1976. All 
seven have held formal positions in the current scssipn which involve them 
in education issues, and they typically represent smaller cities or suburban 
areas. A group of six subsidiary education leaders displays more diverse 
characteristics. They entered the legislaturcfbetween 1953 and 1970, and they 
are between thirty-seven and sixty-six ycari&fj age. Some represent the state's 
largest cities while others come from distnets which arc primarily rural. 
These thirteen legislators possess special characteristics which make them 
leaders whose judgment ouWacccpt, but they also share some of the same 
qualities which encourage the average legislator to devote time to education 
policy. , « 

Traditionally, education was an attractive issue area in Wisconsin for-rcp- 
rcsentatives and senators who wanted to affect statewide policies while still 
participating in issues which were prominent in their own communities. Their 
involvement was often an extension of pre-lcgislativ^ activities as school 
board members, parent organization leaders or teachers, and identification 
with education enhanced their stature in their constituency. In addition, prop- 
erty tax rates in individual communities are affected by the amount of *.,atc 
aid wqich is provided to help operate the local schools, and tax burdens are 
always of interest to legislators. 

Today, the attractiveness of elementary and secondary education to leg- 
islators has diminished in Wisconsin as it has across the nation. "Once it was 
an assct to be involved in education," a long-time legislator noted, "but now 
it has become a liability." Fiscal constraints require difficult choices when 
schools are losing students, and in Wisconsin these unpleasant decisions have 
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been accompanied by the enactment of new state mandates which diminish 
the autonomy of local school districts and antagonize influential constituents. 
The types of decisions which state legislators must make have also changed 
profoundly in the past decade. The emergence of collective bargaining has 
given almost every state education issue a labor-management dimension 
which requires legislators to choose between one group of constituents, and 
another. The visibility of teacher organizations in some consistencies has 
also made scfiools the targets of anti-tax groups and thus created enemies for 
legislators who attempt to defend education. This divisiveness has led one 
"leader : n education decision making to plan to reduce his level of involvement 
in the y^acs ahead. 

The quality of school performance appears to be subjected to less criticism 
in Wisconsin than* it is in many other states. This lower level of criticism 
may, be the result of better schooling in the state or of the educationaltra-- 
ditions of the state's citizens, but some argue as well that legislative criticisms 
of school performance have been muffled by the political strength of the 
Wisconsin Education Association Council. The overwhelming political fact 
of elementary-secondary policy in the legislature, many assert, is the electoral 
assistance which teachers provide legislative candidates. Some legislators are 
said to owe their elections to "WEA assistance * and are properly beholden. 
The Council publishes legislative voting records of incumbents, and ft favors 
incumbents in its endorsement process. Legislators who received rating of 
70 percent or better on the list of weighted rollcalls selected by the WEA 
automatically receive the teachers' endorsement. One legislator noted that 
two hundred volunteers in his last campaign were members o£ school teacher 
families, and the desire to win this assistance is why sonic representatives 
and senators seek to participate in K-12 issues. 

The motivations for 'participation and judgment in higher education issues 
areubasc^ on different factors, in general, legislators see few political con- 
sequences for participating in higher education issues, either positive or neg- 
ative. Neither students nor faculty groups are effectively organized to parti- 
cipate in electoral campaigns, and the university administration can not take 
an active political role. One advocate of a more aggressive political strategy 
by higher education interests laments: : 

Opposition to the university does not com home to a legislator. One col- 
league has been consistently critical of university budgets and management, 
and he has advocated substantial increases in graduate tuition, but he will 
receive more electoral support from his unit of the university than 1 will get 
from mine. 

One education leader finds this absence of pressure constructive 'The av- 
erage legislator is pushed around a good deal in the elementary and secondary 

on 
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arey* he noted, "but in higher education people can vote for what they 
think is good policy. " ....J 

. 7!" L °J!L e i tc *P^ n t0 ^ -general lack of political stakes for participation 
—in higher education issues occurs for -legislators who have large university 
units in their districts. Some political mileage can be achieved in a consti- 
tuency b> senators.and representatives_who become champions of the local 
campus. Some-local chancellors will indicate which legislators have been 
helpful, and some individual faculty members and students do become active 
in campaigns. In economically depressed areas, vigorous support for the 
university can be represented to business groups as an effective way to boost 
the local economy." While certain legislators are frequently described as 
advocates for particular campuses, this role appears to be obligatory only for 
legislators who represent the Madison area. The large concentration of faculty 
and students in this area all but compels local legislators to be automatic 
defenders of Madison campus welfare. 

These general considerations motivate individual legislators to narticipate 
in the conduct of education policy, but they do not help us distinguish edu- 
cation leadeis from rank and file legislators. Certain characteristics which are 
important in other states do not appear in Wisconsin. Lengthy service is not 
- a prerequisite for education leadership in the state. In contrast to the decades 
of service X)ften possessed by education leaders in other states, none of the 
seven key leaders has served as long as ten years in Madison, and only one 
of the six subsidiary leaders has extended tenure. 

Detailed command of the substance of a policy area also fails to command 
J_f^Wtng r Gontrary-to the expectations created by the image of a well- 
staffed, mil-time,, resourceful legislature, the degree of specialization and 
expertise possessed by Wisconsin legislators in the educational policy area 
is rather low. In the past there were legislators to whom everyone would turn 
wh f" mremMt programs, for example, were being considered. Today such 
eg^lators have passed from the scene. In fact, none of the seven education 
leaders who returned a survey for this project indicated that he or she spent 
as much as one-third of his or her time on education issues. The institutional 
memory of the Wisconsin legislature on policy issues is no longer composed 
of individual senators and representative: who acquired expertise over many 
Illative sessions. Today, the memory of the institution rests within the 
staff structure and particularly in the Fiscal Bureau. Decision making in the 
system is often described as episodjc rather than continuous. A topic will be 
taken up, dealt with, and then set-aside for a number of years 

This does not mean that legislators do not become very knowledgeable 
about the proposals which cpncern them. As in many states, individual rep- 
resentatives and senators will work on a particular bill to alter state regulation 
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of Indian education or Utiancy, fdf example, because of constituency pres- 
sures or individual interests. The knowledge acquired to secure enactment of 
a single.bill, however, seldom accumulates in Wisconsin to become contin- 
uing expertise in a policy area. In most states, the enactment of a program 
must be followed in subsequent years by additional legislation to amend, 
refine, and improve the workings of the original design. In Wisconsin such 
tinkering with a program is usually done through the budget bill in a quasi- 
administrative way rather than through new legislation introduced by the 
original sponsor and handled by the standing committees. Individual legis- 
lators are rarely involved in the details of a program over a number of ses* 
sions. Since the Joint Finance Committee is generally the arena for the 
amendment of ongoing programs, subject-matter experts seldom appear in, 
Wisconsin, and even if individuals develop the requisite expertise about a 
program, legislative procedures usually deny them an expert reputation even 
among those who are active in the policy area. In addition, there is substantial 
movement from committee to committee in Wisconsin, a.»d long term in- 
volvement in any policy area is unusual. 

Probably the single most important factor which does contribute to edu- 
cation leadership in Wisconsin is position. All of the seven major education 
leaders hayeJield posts in the current session which involve them in education 
decision making, and foutf of the six subsidiary leaders hold now or have 
held in the past positions^which help guide the general business of the leg- 
islature., Two of the subsidiary leaders appear to have reached their position 
through many terms of service on relevant committees. Eleven of the thirteen 
leaders are Democrats, and only two are Republicans, reflectr g the presence 
of Democratic majorities in both chambers. A second factor which charac- 
terizes the seven key leaders is a reputation for being intelligent, capable, or 
hardworking. These seven education leaders are all regarded, at least by some 
standard, as good legislators. A final characteristic which enhances a legis- 
lator's stature is the image of being somewhat detached from organize* 1 in- 
terests. Uncritical followers of certain organized interests are disparaged as 
"water carriers" for those groups, and their judgments arc discounted ac- 
cordingly. While such a reputation does not exclude a person from leadership, 
it diminishes the legislator's prospects and effectiveness. 

Linkages in Education Policymaking 

The structure of a legislature constitutes a framework within which indi- 
vidual senators and representatives attempt to fulfill their public roles and 
realize their personal ambitions. Most legislators seek to improve the content 
of public policy and to ensure their own reelection prospects. Neither of these 
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objectives can be achieved alone, however. They can be secured 'only in 
concert with others in the policymaking system or in the legislator's locai 
constituency.. The linkages between legislators and others help shape the 
.pohc.es that are enacted and help identify the legislator who will be reelected 
^Relationships between the legislature and state education agencies have hot 
been cordial in recent years. In fact, an antibureaucratic theme has developed 
among education leaders in the Wisconsin legislature. Part of this results 
from- the national trends in die 1970s. While the heritage of the New Deal 
depicted government agencies as instruments for the solution of social prob- 
lems, the past decade has viewed public agencies as problems in their own 
right. They have been accused of being more concerned with their own well- 
being than with the achievement of the public purposes they were established- 
to attain; charged with being too rigid to ccwrdinarejcdvities-Wiml^lheir 
own structures, and indictedJ^bstitutingnhTirWpreferences for those 
of theele^ officials Whose policies they are supposedly administering. 
Ixsjdwervediy, they are also criticized for no' clarifying the programmatic 
ambiguities left unresolved by policymakers, and they are used as scapegoats 
by articulate officials and staffs for any dissatisfaction with program opera- 
tions, whatever the source. Re t Mess of fairness, an anti-bureaucratictone 
It clearly heard m the legislature's messages about the elementary-secondary 
structure and higher education system in Wisconsin. 

-One study from 1972 described the role of the Department of Public In- 
struction in the following terms: 

Our data suggest that the Department of Public Instruction did not play a 
significant role in policymaking. Traditionally, state departments of education 
seen as respondinc to rather than exercising leadership, and the 
DPI in Wisconsin is no exception." . 

this reactive role which the Department was described as playing in the early 
1970s is thought by most observers to have dwindled even further during the 
balance of the, decade.The top leadership of the Department is accused of 
failing to provide educational, administrative, or policy direction for the 
conduct of publicMnstruction m Wisconsin, and die consequence is thought 
to be drift and needless controversy. Champions of the department argue that 
supervising an educational program in a time of declining enrollments, di- 
minishing resources, and falling public confidence is a Usk which poses great 
challenge to any group of administrators. Whatever the reasons, few disagree 
with the comment of one well-placed legislative source who noted, "I have 
not been to a meeting in five years when someone stopped and said 'I 
wonder what the DPI thinks.' " "The only reason people consult the DPI 
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now/* one association official remarked, "is not for their educationaljudg- 
mei)t but because of their data system." 

The. depth of the criticism of the administration of the University of Wis- 
consin system is certainly not^asjjrofound as that directed toward the DPI, 
but the ant^bu^xicnUHrtheme is unmistakable there as well. Some legisla- 
tors^ay-thal'lihc university *s legislative relations are ill-managed, that its 
personnel-policies are chaotic, and that the administration is not willing to 
face the unpleasant decisions which are necessary for the university to flourish 
in the future period of declining enrollments. One long-time participant in 
education policymaking stated, *T have never seen a legislature which is as 
skeptical of university management policy, as questioning of university state- 
ments, and as disdainful of university procedures as the current body. " The 
growing doubts about the competence of university management has not yet 
led to as detailed an involvement by the legislature in university affairs as js 
seen in the operations of the K-12 system in the state, but an informed 
dissatisfaction has materialized which was not evident a dozen years agq, 

Two area' ich illustrate the importance of legislative policy links to the 
state educativ _,encies are the provision of information and the mobilization 
. of the statewide educational coalitions. In past years, when elementary and 
* secondary education policy was still dominated by the coalition of statewide 
education groups, the Superintendent of Public Instruction usually mobilized 
the coalition in response to a generally recognized opportunity or difficulty. 
The mobilized coalition would then work through interim committees, the 
governor of the DPI to advance its objectives. Without organization by the 
State Superintendent, the various elements of the state education policy sys- 
tem are seen today to.be operating in greater isolation from each other than 
in the past. To fill this organizing void, association officials are not discussing 
new efforts to encourage the DPI to mobilize educational groups as it did in 
the past. Instead, current suggestions envision the associations themselves 
establishing study groups on education topics with members drawn from the 
associations, the Department of Administration, the Legislative Fiscal Bureau 
and perhaps from the department. The presumption is, that if the members of 
these association-sponsored study groups can agree on a needed policy ini- 
tiative, the balance of the state^cducation policy system will accept the pro r 
posal. 

The diminished role of state education agencies is alsd evjden; in, 'he 
change in. the sources of information legislators use to reach policy judg- 
ments. The study from 1972 reported that eleven of fifteen legislators inter- 
viewed indicated that the DPI almost always provided information that sat- 
isfied their policy needs while the remaining four said that DPI's information 
usually met their needs. 10 The analysis concluded. that legislators regarded 
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the DPI as the most useful source of* information about public instruction in 
the state. 19 In a survey for this study, seven education leaders were asked to 
specify the sources of education information which they found most useful , 
in reaching policy judgments. None of the seven mentioned the DPI. These ' 
legislators responded thatjhe Wisconsin Association of School Boards and 
,the legislauVstaffs were places that- they approach first for information. 
The decline in reliance on the Department for information reflects both the 
• anti-bureaucratic tendency now apparent in legislative circles in Wisconsin 
^ * and also Jie growth in the importance of staff services available to the leg- 
islature. Cine official in the DPI captured this change in status almost wist- 
fully: 

In the past, when we went to meetings we were the source of expertise about 
hqW schools operated. When a question came up, they were dependent on us 
, for the answer. Now you go to a meeting, and everyone has one or iwo aides*. 
When a question comes up, they turn to their aides. We administer the pro- 
grams, but the legislative and gubernatorial, staffs know as much as we do. 
You would be surprised how much individual legislators know about specific 
-topics. Today, most of the analytic computer runs we do are for the legislature 
o&the governor, and not for bur own purposes. 

The days when there were a few wise educators in the DPI to whom legis- 
lators would go for information and' judgment have passed. Perzmalities as 
sources for information about school operations have been replaced by data 
systems Legislators now look to their own staffs to marshall and organize 
data, and) the DPI has been relegated to the role of assembling information 
for others. Legislative staffs still rely on the departmental data system, but 
they bring analytic training and policy expertise to the examination of that 
information which individual legislators rarely acquire. Legislative staffs 
have in effect grown up between legislators and the DPI, and they are able 
to interpret DPI data and tnus enhance the independence of legislative de$i- ' 
sion making. 

The fact that the legislature even wants information about university system 
operations constitutes a departure* from past decades. "In the past," one 
university official noted, "you woild hear from legislators about constituent 
problems, but now there is a detailed dialogue about managing the system." 
Some officials complain that the legislature and the governor focus on uni- 
versity management issues rather than questions of policy, and this requires 
the analysis of operating information. The University of Wisconsin system 
maintains most of its own records* and many of its definitions and formats 
arc ribt consistent with those which the Department of Administration uses 
for the balance of the executive brarich. This contributes to ongoing tensions 
between the two agencies as 'die urlivcrsity system resists efforts to make i: 
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conform to standard governmental record keeping. The growing volume of 
data needed to fnanage campus units from the system *s central administrative 
offices however, provides information which can be analyzed by legislative 
and executive staffs. Legislators active in the higher education area report 
that their efforts would be impossible without the talent, continuity, and 
diligence of the legislative staff. As in the elementary and secondary area, 
legislators are beginning to demand information needed to review the judg- 
ments made by* educational administrators rather than simply accepting the 
judgments made by others. * 

Most legislators, of course, want to be reelected, and many of their contacts ' 
are maintained for simple electoral reasons. Many communications may be 
occasioned by policy concerns, but they have important and sometimes pre- 
dominant electoral significance as well. Contacts with the WEA and with 
individuals and groups from a local constituent often fall into this category. 
Regardless of the different implications, however, most legislators report that 
they hear from essentially the same groups in their djstr^cts as they do in the 
capital. School teacher Associations, board members', and administrators arc 
in contact with legislators in most districts with greater or lesser frequency. 

Within this generar framework, the nature of the contacts varies according 
to the composition of the district, the need.s of the individual member, and 
the legislative position of the member. Legislative districts which are entirely 
wkhin & single community will usually have an active teachers group, but j 
only a handful of school board members. Legislators who represent a number J 
of smaHer communities will sometimes encounter less effective teacher as- j 
sociations but a large and formally organized association of school board 
members. In larger communities, secondary schpol principals are often in 
touch with Members while, in districts composed- of smaller towns, local 
superintendents more frequently express their concerns and* their objectives' 
directly to individual legislators. Most senators And representatives' who are 
active in the education area, especially those who occupy a formal position 
of educatiortJeadership, report that there arc countless local education groups 
which a willing legislator couW address every evening. 

Some legislators report that they seek differed things from school board 
members and teachers. The electoral activities oi ue WEA -lead most senators 
anrl representatives to want the .campaign assistance which the teacher or^ 
ganizauons can provide, but, instead, their contacts with school board mem- 
bers arc designed to forestall opposition rather than win support. Board mem- 
bers are often Influential community figures, and the ambitious or antagonized 
board member couft hrcome a future opponent of the incumbent legislator 
Boai-d members are unlikely to provide much ass! tance to a legislative ~an- 
didaie even if they endorse hisjar^het-candidacy, 4 but a board member who 
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if offended by legislative actions could become a troublesome enemy in the 
years ahead. 

Relations between die university systemand the legislature have also be- 
cpme^mojoe constituency oriented In the past decade. One university, admin- 
istrator describes this changer 

Onc3*Nc .university went to a few senior senators, usually on the Joint Finance 
Committeei-when it had a problem. These were usually legislators without 
units^of the university.in their districts and who frequently had not had the 
beatfirof higher education themselves. Today our best friends are those 
„ legislators who arc concerned about local campuses. 

** * 
Another university figure commented that Jiere are few legislators who de- 
fend; the university as a system any longer. 

W^en the university system was created from the merger °m the early 
1970s, the expectation was that ; the jsystem administration would cany the 
burden of legislative representation and that the campus chancellors would 
be called upon periodically to support system efforts. Today, university issues 
are divided between system priorities and' campus matters. Issues of enroll- 
ffl??%M.gen!era^^ w j m inflation are system 

priorities, and individual chancellors should noToppose the sys tem admin- 



istration on them. Individual campus projects and distinct campus programs 
are matters which chancelldrs frequently bring to the attention of their local 
-legislators^UgislatorsjeporUnat-me^ from local chanl 

cellprs has increased significantly since the merger, and these contacts often 
take the form of appeals from .unfavorable decisions made within the uni- 
V 5 rsity . s I? tem st ^ tturc - Apparently the system administration itself occa- 
sionally softens the blow of ah adverse campus decision by encouraging local 
chancellors to by to generate jupport for their programs, projects, or build- 
ings among legislators. Legislators who occupy formal leadership -positions 
in education indicate that they receive appeals from chancelldrs across the 
state for campus projects, and most frequently these chancellors came from 
campuses which are experiencing troubled times.. As is typical of large state 
universities, riiral legislators also hear from organized agricultural interests 
Which champion the activities of the university's agricultural extension serv- 
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Styles of Leadership in Education Policymaking * 

the most frequent style of legislative behaviorjs to avoid conflicts which 
can arouse individual and group antagonisms^! endanger reelection pros- 
pects of incumbent legislators. For the reasons mentioned above, it has be- 
come, more difficult for education leaders to avoid such conflict in recent 
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years. The education issues -now considered, by .the Wisconsin legislature 
usually evoke rather predictable divisions among the senators and represen- 

1 tatives.. Some issues pit the Milwaukee legislative delegation against legis- 
lators front the balance of the state. Other proposals divide legislators into 
one group which favors a more responsible role for the state government in 
the conduct o&education and another which opposes the growing volume of 
state mandates and supports the traditions of local discretion and home rule. 
Collective bargaining legislation has long divided advocates, and opponents 
rather distinctly in the state, and in recent sessions a further division has 
appeared between labor union supporters and the new liberals. Fiscal con- 
servatives are usually reluctant to endorse enharfced spending programs cham- 
pioned by traditional liberals while §tate school aid proposals normally lead 
representatives' of well-to-do school districts to oppose the claims of legis- 
lators who represent -school districts with few local resources. While some 
of these legislative divisions resemble partisan. cleavages, most observers 

/report that education policies do not normadly unite one party in opposition 
to the other. Elementary and secondary education issues and higher education 
questions are usually considered less partisanly than most other matters that 
come before.the Wisconsin legislature because, as one chairman noted, "We 
are dealing with kids :»ot parties. ' ' * 

Most leziz^u* try to navigate around the perils of legislative division and 
conflict .For the Average legislator and for certain activities of education^ 
leaders this often means sponsoring legislative remedies to narrow problems 
affecting school operation that have come to the legislator's attention through 

^onstitoentTorinterest group concern/ As sponsor, the.senato r or represent- 
ative usually tries to propose remedies that do not violate the interests of 
established education groups. While many legislators can be identified as 
more responsive to some education interests than others, most bills sponsored 
to respond to specific problems in school operations usually avoid intergroup 
confl ict Legislative proposals of this sort generally expand the education 
entejrprise or leave the interests ~of-established-groups-unaffected. 

When proposed legislation does generate conflict among organized edu- 
cation constituencies, a frequent legislative preference is to defer action. until 
the dispute can be resolved by the groups themselves. Both legislative and « 
gubernatorial staffs have agreed, for example, that their principals have more 
to lose than to gain by routinely making judgments about the components of 
the budgets of individual units of the university system. The legislature's 
concern as defined by the Joint Finance discussion group is to guarantee that 
funds are distributed equitably and responsibly among the units and to allow 
occasionally an extra project for a loc^l campus, but they prefer to have most 
such matters resolved by the Board of Regents. Education leaders generally 
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desire to avoid involvement in needless battles. 

Sometimes a legislator wintry to fashion a compromise in a contentious 
area by brokering the positions of the various groups, but this can be a risky 
- endeavor While.the aim is to discover a solution which is acceptable to all 
groups/the danger is that all groups will feel that their interests have been 
sacrificed in the process. A recent group effort to authorize collective bar- 
gaining in higher edu&tiop prompted some legislators to try to broker the 
various positions to.yield an acceptable compromise. After much effort, leg. 
islators finally concluded that it was difficult to work with higher education 
interests; No bill was passed, and no solution to the problem discovered. 

Avoiding a brokerage role among various claims and interests is usually 
impossible in the appropriations process. The standing education committees 
are sympathetic to the claims of educators, and many regard them as "de- 
fenders of the education establishment. The leaders of the Joint Finance 
Committee and its discussion groups are cast almost inevitably as defenders 
of: the state treasury as claims for public support always exceed available 
resources. The leaders of Joint Fiqance meet weekly with the party leaders 
during the appropriation season to review major budgetary decisions and 
consider specific budget directions and needs. Leaders and members on Joint 
Finance know that the budget they present must respond to the concerns of 
enough members in the party caucuses to be enacted. Sometimes the discus- 
sion groups will anticipate and accommodate popular positions, and on other 
occasions they will establish a firm position from which they recognize they 
^il! bl^^J^pmpromi^in caucus. While more legislators are interested 
in £lementary.4hd secondary funding "than in higher education decisions, the 
applanations process is one that demands a brokerage style in collective 
_dwisiqri-making institutions. ;> 

Tfirindividual styles ofTRTlegisIators wT^hmF comm ittees in the edu- 
- cation area appear within the contours of these generalized parameters of ^ 
legislative behavior. One recent education committee chairman departed from 
normal traditions and approached committee business on a partisan basis. 
Ilie chairman's projects were the major.items of committee business during 
the session, and the bills of minority members were not reported even if they 
had'the support'of-mosrof-the-coimittee-Relationships-among-members- 
became strained^and little substantive legislation was enacted. Another am- 
bitious education leader was noted for his responsiveness to established ed- 
ucation interests. This legislator would sponsor bills for organized groups 
and introduce resolutions in caucus to restore or enhance funding for projects 
which had been rejected earlier in the appropriations process. While this 
legislator did not have an especially favorable reputation among other leg- 
islators, his position and his role as a representative of resourceful groups 
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established his leadership-status. ^ 

Another chairman iiFthe education area would be described in the terms 
of > the congressional literature as a middleman. There were only infrequent 
partisan divisions in the committee, and the chairman would assist both Re- 
publican and Democratic members move their bills on the floor. His positions 
reflected the mainstream of committee opinion, and he would persuade others 
of the validity of his views by force of personality. In contrast, a second 
chairman 'who guided the committee nonpartisanly was ideologically out of 
tune with the majority of the* committee members and a majority of the 
legislature. His leadership rested on a reputation for diligence, and procedural 
fairness. Information was shared among all members of *he committee, hear- 
ings were held on bills desired by theVninority or the majority, staff assistance 
was available to all members to amena their bills, technical flaws of proposed 
bills were resolved in committee rather than on the floor, and no bills, even 
those sought by the chairman, were released from committee without the 
support of a majority of the committee. Bills that won the backing of this 
committee were usually adopted by the full legislature. 

The impact of Education Leadership 

This examination of education leadership in the Wisconsin legislature is 
both fragmentary and time-bound. It focuses on a single element of the 
education policy system in the state, and it essentially ignores the balance of 
that system. Scant attention- has been given to the role of the governor's, 
office in the conduct of education policy, the effectiveness of education 
leadership in u^ban and other local areas and to the internal operations of the 
Department of Public Instruction. Certainly the quality of leadership in any 
part of the education policy system affects the character of education lead- 
ership in tiie"l^islature. The personal judgment and individual capacity-of- 
those who occupy critical positions in the university system and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, for example, shape legislative action, and changes 
in the personnel who guide those institutions will in turn affect patterns of 
legislative behavior. In addition, this discussion reflects the characj^^fcs 
of the education policy environment which existed in the late sumnj^^d 
_earlv fall of 1980: These characteristi cs are subject to change. If education 
were again to become an expanding policy area In Wisconsin or if the political 
heritage of. governmental reform were supplanted by some other dominant 
political tradition^ legislative leadership in education would also be reshaped. 

Despite these limitations, the presentation does permit review of our two 
central analytic questions: What nctors explain most fully why education 
leadership in the Wisconsin legislature takes the form that it does and what 
factors account for the degrte of impact that this leadership has on the conduct 
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of education in the state? The foundation of education leaderships -the 
Wisconsin legislature appears to be legislative structure and position. The 
importance of the Joint Finance Committee jp the legislative, process and the 
critical role of formal position ap'pear to be the distinctive features of the 
Wisconsin scene. A variety of personal legislative styles appear to be ac- 
• ceptable paths to leadership in the state^d. specific types of linkage to the 
|>olicy process do not appear to be obligatory. The impact of legislative action ^ 
on state financial aid to local districts and on the objectives of the teachers 
unions affects the extent to which members accept the decisions of education 
leaders. 

Appraisals of the impact of legislative leadership on education policy in 
Wisconsin rest on generalized impressions rather than on disciplined anal- 
yses, but some comments are possible. Legislative leaders in the state prob- 
ably; have their^greatest influence on the fiscal aspects of education policy. 
Much of the initiative for change in the state financial support for education 
rests in the ; io|QLFinance Committee. Legislative decisions which determine 
the amount of state support for education and which define standards for 
distributing that support among local school districts, however are closely 
limited by widespread expectations that previous financial commitments will 
be maintained in the future. Individual education leaders in Wisconsin also 
affect state policy in specific areas where personal enterprise can avoid con- 
flict with legislatively important education interests. Frequent examples of 
such actions appear as legislative remedies for narrow problems that arije in 
school operations, but another example occurs in the efforts of a legislator 
" who cto&ed la specialized education committee. This chairman concentrated 
Jus activity in the higher education field where the political otakes were small 
, and where there were few reasons for other legislators" to object to his lead. 
HjHntelligence and his activity won the backing or at least the acquiescence 
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of a few other legislators in key'positions, and he came to dominate legislative 
policy in this area. In contrast; Wisconsin legislative, education leaders in 
recent years have not mounted comprehensive reviews of the conduct of 
elemen|aiy and secondary education in the state, and they haN^^rtSTinitiated 
legislation which fundamentally reorients school district b^iavior. Again, 
legislative structure appears to be the most important factor in*explaining the 
impact of educ a tion leaders o n education policy in the state. The level of 
expertise acquired by education leaders~flTWisconsin and legislative rela- 
tionships with the education bureaucracies also appear to affect the impact 
of leadership on the content 6f policy: 

Students of relationshipsjfetween education and state legislatures from the 
state can see in Wisconsin one view of the future. They find a legislature 
where, traditional education lwders have been replaced by a younger group 
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which is more skepticabof educational, authority* 20 Legislative appraisals of 
the conduct of higher education have become more constituency oriented, 
and organized teacher interests, have become a dominant standard for eval- 
uating legislative' proposals in the elementary and secondary area. These 
changes have occurred in a legislature which is less centrally directed than 
it was i decade ago and more responsive to individual member preferences. 
The task ahead for education interests is to devise imaginative ways to relate 
to these new legislators in a policy environment which is less supportive of 
education agencies than was that of the past decades. ^ 
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tah is a unique setting fqr the study of legislative education leadership. . 
An unusual appropriations. procedure involving every legislator, the strong 
influence of the Mormon Churcti, and separate environments for elementary 
and secondary and higher ^ucation policymaking characterize the context 
in which the legislative education leaders'qperate/ 

-In the y.tah^egislature there are 1*04 members, 75 in the House of. Rep- 
resentatives and 29 in tte Senate. Eight of these 104 members, four in each 
body, havelbeen identified ks die principal legislative ieducation leaders, and 
this study focuses on item. * \ ' 

. The Utah legislature meets each year, a general session of 60 days duratioh 
is held.in (^-riumbeitd years and a budget session of 20 days duration is 
held ,%eye^ The Senatqjias 11 s tanding committees, two 

of which have to do with education, one in higher education arid the other 
in ;I*Mi^^ the House idso has i f standing committees, two of 

which deal with education, one for higher education and one for public 
educatlo^. Be^veen sessions there are joiht^nterim committ^s, which in- 
clude; members from both Senate and House,. The 11 interim committees^- 
two in education, one in higher education and one in public education— 
prdi^ly/m^t .one day each moi^ 

In IJtah the Joint Appropriations Committee includes every member of the 
Pty?* ^ Seriate. It is healed; by an Executive ^mmittee composed of 
severi senators and nine representatives. There are nine Joint Appropriations 
subcommittees of which two ait in edu^on. One deals *o^Jiigher edu- 
cation and is composed of 8 senators any fiepresentative^, Tteqfattd&fe 
with-piiWic ftdkication and js cdmpoaed of 6 senators and 12 ^ representatives. 
Eve^^member of the legislature serves on one of the nine Joint Appropria-' 
tions subcommittees: All appropriations are finally brought together by the 
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Executive Committee; and the senator and representative who co-chair that 
committee are in a position to exercise great influence. Both of them are 
among the legislative education leaders dealt with, here. 

The Monriori Church (officially, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints) plays an extremely strong tole in the Utah Legislature. Most members 
,6f the legislature* are Mpnhons. Not only do they hold membership in the 
Church, they are frequently active officials such as ward, bishops (leaders pf 
a single congregation) or stake presidents (leaders ofsevenft congregations). 
Such positions in the Mormon Chwch have more tiuyTusual significance, 
since the Church has 'no paid ocjMtifessional ministry and relies on lay merri- 
. bers for leadership. Frequently, leadership in one or more church positions 
does muchVrt the local level to identify possible candidates for the legislature 
and to convince voters that such persons are capable of leadership in other 
arenas. In any case, Church influence, is pervasive ig the state and. in the 
legislature. The General Authorities of the C^uich -do not have to indicate 
what stand legislators should take on moral questions; legislators are already 
firmly attached to those positions by their upbringing aund" beliefs. 

This being the ca$e,at is little wonder that Church influence is perceived 
tolje indirect rather than direct. Only on a few questions, such as liquor by 
the drink and ERA, has jhe Church taken a definite "stand: Editorials in {he 
Church hevfspipet^Tl^Deseret News, report those positions. Most legisla- 
tors do not even need that much instruction on how to vote. 

Some Utahans feel that the concomitants of Mormon affiliation are con- 
servative social views. One infi^^rsumnwd ujMhe Church's influence, 
"The legislature is subservient only to the Oiiirch, no one else, you buck, 
die diurch arid-you iose." He gave as exampIes-EFtA and the proposal to 
provide some state supervision of private schools. Onerespondent noted that 
there was some rightwing influent on legislators and another suggested that 
most legislators were rather orthodo\.Church members; said he, "that.ip how 
they get elected. " The common Church membership makes the legislature 
veiy homogeneous. The tendency is to settle issues by reaching a consensus; 
there is very littl e con flict. ./ — . L.:^ . , 

In 1979-r80, 19 of the 21members of the Senate were Republican^, as 
were 51 of the 75 members of the House. Most of the time party membership 
is^a minor consideration^ particularly in education. At the same time, "in the 
crunch," the party caucus position is a deciding factor. The distribution of 
power between the governor and the legislature is a live issue in the state, 
and since the current governor is a Democrat and both houses of the legis- 
lature have Republican majorities, partisanship may be a complicating factor. 
A legislative committee has recently $ven consideration to a plan to reconr 
vene the legislature to reconsider any bills vetoed by the governor after the 
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' KT^wW H,raS - T %*°: tm *' s *<&&*his control over the budget 
ZSfiHHT?^ by tbc ' Board of (made up o 

.ffljg * ? "estate Board^EduS^- 

Board of Regente,s composed of 16 membm, -appointed bv &eSv«rS 

-Board of Education also acts as the State Board for- Vocational EHuLhS 

Wucation and the execnWofficer of the State Board of*Bdo2ZSC 
State Superintendent of Pnbhclnstractidn * • - 18 

-liJtSv "f ^ 8 « eney ' ^ ^des 'the'State Board of Education 
and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction seems to J nT~ w° 

autonomy ^ordedVblic^ 

™? T ° of Education and state-superintendent tend to have a 
"cognized constituency in the-40 Ideal boards of sducation and meSr 
fftendents. In higher education, on the other hand, each of u« nt instin. 

J? ?ft S . p0Wei ' vls - a ' vis *" e a « encies seems to be growing R e 
S'oJ* committee on higheTSucation nTwkh £ 

.Board of Regents and insisted that the Regents clarify the status of tte5£ 
nusslpner of Higher Education with respect to ^pWdSof ti^nS' 

topk-the<liiective ana moved toward such clarification CKe ««»s 

.SJSEffi*^ ^ interCSt ^ ^iionments for Iegislatorf con- 
-cern^d with these two aspects of education are quite distinct In AeluS 

£ S. 3S§° i ^ m 10 PUt more credence « Potions' taken by the 

Si > •« nt Tc ? cher Association is also seen as exercisina conoid ' 

eiable influence. Somelegislators alV mentioned the pSSrf^S 
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interests reprinting vocational education, the hindicapifyed, and the hispanic 
population: Overall, it seems that legislators listen to all of the interest 
groups, but do riot see themselves as captive to them. 

In nfgher education no group seems to represent the professors'as effec- 
> lively as the UEA represents the teachers in the public schools. Indeed,, the 
public employees organization of the state, to vyhich many oftte classified 
employees at colleges and universities belong, seems to be mrfe^isible than 
any other interest grouf> in higher education. Also active are a retired pro- 
fessor's feroup, student botfy representatives front some of the institutions, # 
and a courtcil of institutional presidents. 

. • As a historical note, in' 1969 Zeigler and Baer 1 made f study yf lobbying 
in four state legislatures, one of which was Utah. In that year some 89 percent 
of the legislators were members of the Mormon iaith, and that figure would 
be about the same today. They found that legislators perceived education to 
be the strongest lobby in the state, and that is still a common perception. A 
decade ago Utah was seen as a high lobby state, but lobby influence was 
thought* to be relatively low. Today Utah still seems to be a high lobby state, 
but perhaps lobby influence is somewhat stronger. Earlier it was concluded 
that education was <a high saiiency issue, and that remains the case today. 
-Earlier also the pervasive influence of the Mormon Church was pointed out; 
that influence is still present; although it is seldom direct on the part of the 
general Church officials: 

The Structure of Legislative Education Leadership ~ 

Education leaders in Utah are primarily majority party members in visible 
positions. .Leadership more often resides in the Senate. Cfoe representative 
indicated that in education the Senate **more often calls the shots." In fact, 
the only leaders who are^of the minority party are senators with long tenure. 

Actually, there are three center? of legislative education leadership: those 
interested in public education; those interested in higher education; and the , 
two men who chair the Executive Committee of the Joint Appropriations <> 
Committee. The latter sprve as gatekeepers on all appropriations^ with one" 
of them also serving on the Joint Appropriations subcommittee for public s 
education, a/id.the other on the Joint Appropriations subcommittee for higher 
education, to short, these two help fashion the educatioif recommendations 
ijiadc to the Executive Committee and they then exercise key roles in passing m 
• upon those recommendations. * _ _ 

The sitaall coterie of education leaders dominates, no matter what the par- . 
titular education issjie. -However, there is spme tendency to turn all issues ' 
jnto money Issues which, in combination with the unique membership of the 
committee, helps to explain the hegemony of appropriations. 

* ,107 ' ' ' 
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?taff is very.important to the leadership in education A maior < fa ff m , m »- 
■ with son* assistants serves higher education ^^T^Z^ 
tjns/pr public Education. One respondent noted that S 

?S2J ? gQ ^°* • Md 1,181 ** foundations were ac- 

JSSi !^ tnreekinds: 11,6 lc I is l*ive analysts deal' mainly with fi- 
US* ^ te J ,S,aUy f researchcrs deal with a variety of cduca^Lc and 

wiys. so mucn reliance for information is p aced on legislative staff tht »k. • 
.. ^port^of the state department and of lobbyists S £ ^ ' 

1 ^ Composition of Legislative Education leadership v 

-M^ C h U?ah K? UC ^ on leadcre » P^ly natives who reside in urban areas 
Most have been owners and managers of small businesses. Furthermo«Ty 

• Thesfc men are primarily attracted to education as a field because edu-afin* 
« .dportant as a public issue. Only a few have ^E£?S 
dSSSF-V* ^ olve6 ««y are concerned *S?5Sd£ 

subcomn,.ttees on appropriations are powerful committees 

J2KC^- to< ^ ^ ofstro "« P«Wic confidence 
»d *pp 0 rt. i for »C While the nation's faith in schools and colleges may be 

,Ae mo t important governmental function performed by the legislature "As 
. one of the senators remaned, "When Mb* canWp here they wet god 

ZEEES* ? 1 ™ ** - a - * 3»2 • 

to ^lut^ ^ ? 1Cgislativ ^ cducation lea *« to be drawn . 
iyw^^Ifi;^l 0rmist Scveral.acknowledged that 

mey wished to effect some improvements in the schools, in the legislative 

Evtf , h for cd , ucation ' r in * * edum ™ iriffiC 

devote Uiemselves to education have been publicly recognized as »uS» ed- 
ucators^ the year" by Phi Delta Kappa, the education honor society 
/;:" aI '*f n ft f 'nvolvement concerns regional interests. Somelegisla- 
fors may seek involvement in education to protect or advan'ce the faX 1 ' 
of a particular college or university in their region- of the stT 
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Whatever the inotives for their initial involvement, legislators who become 
education leaders "work at it." In short, they give time and energy to the 
task and they become informed. One legislator expressed it prosaically when 
he said, "You go to the meetings." 

Almost all of the legislators also referred to the need for interpersonal 
skills.in attaining leadership recognition.; Again, this was said in different 
ways. One legislator indicated that he had learned how to deal with people 
in his business, another remarked that one had to be "aggressive jnit not 
abrasive." Other responses included such terms as honest, fair, articulate, 
and decisive . A few of the legislators noted^that their training and professional 
qualifications had been factors in their recognition as education leaders. For 
instarice, one member said, "I am theonlyCPA in the House and that fact 
seemed to bring me to the attention of the leadership vhen they wanted 
someone who could work with the budget." 

Tenure is very important; in developing influence. All of the education 
leaders have served at least fouryears^and the average tenure is eleven years, _ 
These leaders are also intending to stay in the legislature, and in 1980.almost 
all of them were running for reelection; one was running forjieutenant gov- 
ernor; V> J 

Lengthy tenure^permits Jegislatore Ume to study the issues and become 
experts in the.field. But experts do hot focus on education exclusively. Fre- 
quently an inter si in education is coupled with an interest in taxation or 
budget: All of the legislators lKmg.c»hsidered here have membership on the 
joint subcommittees otappfopriatiorisjor public education or for higher ed- 
ucation and two of ihm sennas chairmen of the Executive Committee of 
the Joint Appropriatioij Committee. These leaders had to Income expert in 
the budget and other financial^matters as well as educ^tjey. 

There is some further specialization within education itself. The legislative 
committee structure divides ^public education from higher education. The 
legislative staff follows that same division— public education and higher ed- 
ucation. The .sUte agencies for aucaUoh also conform to that division— the 
State-Board of Education concerned chiefly with public education and the 
Boaid^Regents-concemedxhieflyjA^ legislators 
not only become specialists in higher education, they become specialistsror 
perhaps more appropriately advocates, for one institution in their region of 
the state. 

Such specialization may not always be beneficial for the total field of , 
education. One respondent indicated, "We can hardly get the two groups to 
speak to' ^h.oAer." It shouichbe.noted, however, that in the Executive 
Committee of the Joint Appropriati^s Committee the two groups converge. 

- - . . ; ' * 

— — — * 
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- the demands for higher education and the demands for public edu- 

« ctfion, as.weM as the demands of all other state programs, must be weighed 
>. each against the others. * - > 

.'*■'""'«*•, 

Linkages In Education Policymaking • 

"'""'^k#^^ :i ^^/ 1 ^'-w-Ut* «« liniced to individuals outside the 
legislature by long. established patterns. Some legislators are apparendy se- 
cure^infomatipn received from a few friends and trusted advisors\ Others 
feel the need I to secure advice from a wider range of people. The latter would 
go to^the legislative analyst for information on finance arid the state super- 
intendent on certification. In other words, his contact would vary by trie 
jssue. The most notable example of variation according to issues is the exis- 
^;Ofaa. entirely different set of linkages for those legislators involved in 
public education and those involved in higher education. 
' \ £ft °f P ub,i P education, important contacts are with the UEA and 
its full-time lobbyist and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Local 

| g p«Ucuj«ly ttose from.Salt Lake City, and its subuibs. PTAs also count 
oe Contacts outside the legislature are most important for information on fi- 
; , nancing issues, the technicalities of the state aid formula in particular In- 
formanon has also been sought on proposed changes in teacher certification 
„ requests. 

In tt^ case of higher education, linkages are with the Commissioner of 

Mucation and Mstitatiorij^presio^^ 

legislators turn for information about higher education budget allocations' 

- nmong and within institutions and about proposed student fee schedules. 

- faterestingiy, legislators do not establish regular patterns of communication 
with the Board of Regents. Indeed, one legislator said* "they don^t know 
we exist. ~ * j 

Jl^si^ W-also-beeu known to indicate.ihat the-Regents ^do^not 
^properly do thefi^ob. Relatively minor campus operations can be blown up 
Wyg^N"?* •Publication of me student riewspaper at the University 
_ of Utah became such ari issue when some legislators met with the Board of 
Regente and me President of the University. The Resident indicated that he 
Bad little control over the student paper arid its cho.'ce 6f articles due lee- 
islatorturned tp the President and said, "You mean you have no authority 
oyerthe operation of the university?" The implication was rather strong that 
the Regents ought to select presidents who could and would exercise au- 
tnonty: 

— ^^tegislative-education-ieaders-involvfcd in higher education have sets of 
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contacts with two groups who rarely figure in the discussion^of those inter- 
ested in, public education. They are Church officials and the business com- 
munity. In the case of the Church, specific Church leaders, not the top 
hierarchy of the Chiirch, were sometimes named. Another linkage* perhaps 
more subtle, was noted in Church positions held or previously held by some 
of the legislators. For instance, some are former mission presidents and some 
are currently in key Church posts, and even more have been, or are still, 

J>i§hops.ahd -stake-presidents. • ^ , 

Legislators dp have their own internal source of information, the staff; 
Staff is seen as a particularly important source during the legislative oversight 
process. There is a new office, the office of the Legislative Auditor General, 
established by the .legislature in 1975 under provision of a constitutional 
amendment approved by the voters in 1972. The constitutional language 
reads: 

The Legislature shall appoint a Legislative A uchtor General to serve at its . 
pleasure. The Legislative Auditor shall have authority to conduct audits of 
any funds, functions, Jid accounts in any branch, department, agency or- 
political subdivision of this state and shall perform such other related duties 

asmay-bcrprescribcd4>y thcXegislature^ He shall refiort to .aj4^_ggg ^rab[e 

only to the Legislature. 2 ~~ " 

Statutory provisions give more specific direction to the Legislative Auditor 
General. He is charged with determining the effectiveness of state programs 
in accomplishing their intended objectives. 

In accordance with the constitutional and statutory provisions, the office 
of legislative Auditor General has now been in operation for over five yesrs. 
Performance audits have been conducted on many areas of state government. 
Recent audits made in education included a study of normal school schol- 
arships and a study of public school transportation. Legislators see the office 
of the Auditor General as kn important instrument in legislative oversight.^ 
The budget for the office of Auditor General in 1981 is $675,000, and 21 
-professionals.are employed by the office. 

Among the national organizations legislators turn to are the NationalCon- 
ference of State Legislatures, the Education Commission of the States, the 
Council of State Governments, and the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education. A few legislators apparently seek information from several 
of these sources, a few others said that they skim information' from these 
, organizations, .and some admitted that they pay little or no attention to such 
information. Participation in these organizations seems to be limited. Some 
legislators indicated that they used to participate but did no longer. One 
reason for restricted participation may be parochialism, a feeling that Utah 
considers its concerns as relatively isolated, unrelated to others. 
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Styles of Leadership in Education Policymaking 

"7u^ Sl ^ Ve *Mjo'n leaders tend to see themselves. as experts in the 
^eW of education, They see their role as one of presenting "the facts"- to 
fte rest of the legislature, and securing passage of legislation by force of 
lntormauon. " - 

Many leaders feel they come, upon this role as "teacher" naturally It is 
a matter of personal preference or disposition. For instance, one said that he 
was a student by ; nature^Anomer said that ''he had a natural curiosity. " 
Still another explained that he "had always sought verification!" Finally 
another s|d that "going after the facts was in keeping with his approach to 

- Some.legislatbrs also alluded to their training as the basis for their peda- 
gogical style. The lawyer in the group rioted that he had been trairied to ferret 

-out the facts; Another referred to the fact that he was the only CPA in the 
House, and he ascribed such training as basic to his styie of legislative 
performance; A third legislator simply referred to his graduation from college 
as giving him a foundation from which to inquire as to the merits of the case 

Bf ,naiv ?duals also realize that their personal inclination toward a profes- 

^™a«fonce^£^ 

f° W ° rare W ived « lowing. These responses are caught up in the 
following phrases: ' 'Our culture respects authority; " "We reward those who 
speak with authority;" arid "An informed. person gets positive reinforcement 
trom his.colleagues.." 

Practice mirrors perception to some extent. That is, leaders who see them- 
^^lexpem^nd^emstlvts in fa manncr in many w ^ Fof 

"^"fer • X T P P °" d to We**™*™ committee and elsewherer^nTthe~ 

SMOOl hill nn »hi» fl/vnf o«^ n L. :_._n: ' . . ■ 



i<Sii~ifuiu~ • . t „ • . — oiiu.ciscwncre, present me 

- school bijl on the floor, speak intelligently, use information to defend pet 
projects appear before education groups, and support their stands. However 
a less talked-about but equally important side of leadership is the ability to 
effect compromise, to "play the game. " One has to be able to brine the 
minority along, get people together, bring the committee along, hammer out 
die state budget, and adjudicate the dollars available. One leader felt that as 
president and manager of a sizable business h* has learned "how to com- 
5 n Z,>^- theSlCi,fpr ? P?red him mi but 8 e " e «lly legislators prefer to 
nwes^J eW. ireXPert ^t their Jbipkering abilities as kind of, a 

^ a ^ CCriient ? the Nx*ance.of expertise translates into a relatively 
SST PPHcymakirig, The culture of UtahS 

to reward more those who seek consensus than it does those who are abrST 
Jfeyond-respect for the facts is me common church membership tha^ves 
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the legislature homogeneity and cohesiveness. One legislator said, "if the 
Church has a position on an issue, they [the legislators] line up. " 

The Impact of Legislative Education Leadership 

_The legislature plays a very important role in Utah education policy. The 
legislature shapes what is decided ih : education, and its role has great legit- 
imacy for two reasons. First, education is a high interest area in the state, 
and those who shape education arc seen as performing an essential public 
s^rvfe: Second; ! the state avows an egalitarian~view education. This view 
leads legislators to support programs designed to equalize opportunities 
among the 40 school districts., Such a view has also supported the establish- 
ment add n^tenance of many colleges and universities, so that college 
opportunity might be readily available to prospective college students. To be 
sure, each of Aese many i|istituti6ns also receives strong political support 
from its regional constituency. Still, egalitarianism lends legitimacy to such 
political activity;. 

The primaiy^route Jor the exertion of legislative influence is the budget. 
The 4< power of the purse,*' expressed through the finance formula, means 
that the legislature:domiriates funding arrangements. Other important legis- 
lative-ro les„ar c the establishme nt of standards regarding items such as class: 

arid W^elopnfen^ 
cational and special education. 

Legislative control over higher education is farther reaching than its control 
over public education. The Board of Regents, a creature of statutory law, has 
less independtent authority than the constitutionally authorized State Board of 
Educadon The legis laturehasacmally limited number of institutions of 
higher education in the state and actually approved the level of program that 
-could Mjoffti^i at each institution. Some institutions offer only two-year 
programs, sonie offer four-year programs, and some do.graduate programs 
as well. At the graduate level programs are actually allocated among the 
institutions by the Board of Regents, but these decisions are, subject to leg- 
islative scrutiny. The legislature also determines tuition payments at colleges 
and universities and approves all capital funding arrangements. 

In .summary, the legislature makes mu£h of the, education policy in the 
state.. As. elsewhere local control often serves more in the breach than in 
practice. It is an honored tradition but the legislature is increasingly assertive 
through the budget process and the establishment of programs. Institutional 
aufapmy, the counterpart to local. control, in higher education, is also a 
respected goal; but one which appears to be subservient to certain statewide 
' prerogatives as exerted by the legislature.]" 1 

A number of themes characterize legislative policymaking in Otah. These 
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elements have been stable, enduring through changes in specific issues, of 
educational policy. Education in.ytah is a high saliency.issue. Despite much 
skepticism recently on th e part of the public generally about the performance 
^^^^H^i-Ufi^lBlI swmJo.value/highiy^theh- educational 
institutions. This is ntft to say that certain program* of those institutions are 
not questioned or that the behavior of certain instructors" and administrators 
in those institutions' has not come under scrutiny. But overall, the public and. 
the legislature still have faith f in the schools and colleges of the state. Edu^' 
cation posts in the legislature are still preferred assignments. 

The Mormon Church has a subtle but pervasive influence on the legislature 
and on its education leadership. For the most part, this is a cultural phenom- 
1 pnon and not an overt effort on the part of the top Church officials to exercise 
ihfluence. Most legislator are Mormon and most of them have held and still 
hold official leadership posts in the Mormon Church. They support Church 
positions on moral and related issues. 

There is a marked separation in policymaking and in operating procedures 
for public education and for higher education in Utah. This separation is 
'clearly evident in the committee structure of the legislature, in the staff of 
the legislature; in the operation of the two education agencies, and in the 
existence of interest groups unique to each sector. Only in the Executive 
Committee of the Joint Appropriations Committee are the money demands 
of these two institutions brought together. Every member of the Utah Leg- 
islature serves on on e ofthejoint Appropriations subcommittees. This ar- 
-rangement-accentutfenu^^^ 
the non-fiscal committees. Legislators seem to prize membership on the joint 
subcommittees on public education and higher education more than they do 
membership on the non-fiscal committees dealing .with these two functions.** 
Moreover, as suggested above, the two legislators who serve as 'co-chairmen 
-o^the^xeaitive-eommittee-oftherJoint Afpropriafr^^ 
'position to exercise great influence over appropriations*** education,, which 
represent about half of the state budget. 

As in other states, there has been a substantial increase over the past decade 
-in staff help available to the legislative committees. Staff assistance is sup- 
plied by four offices: Legislative Research, the Legislative Fiscal Analyst, 
Legal Counsel, and the Legislative Auditor General. While legislative staff 
" assistance has been augmented, staff help in the governor's office, in the 
agencies, and in the institutions also has increased.^Some concern with over- 
dependence on staff is developing and questions of "how much is enough' 9 
will probably be raised soon. ^ 

Provisions for legislative oversight have grown considerably during the 
.past decade. These, pro.visions.are of Ltwo,kin^TTie^s the staff work that 
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goes on at the behest of the interim committees, which request staff studies. 
Also, there has been the establishment of a new office, the Legislative Au- 
ditor General, which is charged with auditing the performance of state pro^ 
.grams and state ag encies. W ith a sizable budget and a staff of trained auditors, 
* the office, has responded to requests from the legislature. 

Utah is somewhat isolated from the main currents affecting legislatures in 
many other states. There is a geographical isolation; even with jet travel, 
attendance by Utah legislators at national meetings is more difficult in terms 
of time and money. Perhaps, too, Utah has considerable feelings of self- 
sufficiency, there is much about this self-reliance that is admirable; and there 
are times when it may appear parochial. 

Chapter Six NOTES 

' 1. Harmon Zeigler and Michael A. Baer, Lobbying: Interaction and Influ- 
°ence in American State Legislatures (Belmont, California: Wadsworth 
Publishing' Co., 1969). 
2. Legislative Auditor General, Fifth Annual Report to the Utah State Leg- 
islature (Salt Lake City, Utah, January 14, 1980), p. 1. 
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5 ^^^'^l i! ^^ 1 ^^^ in " New Hampshire must be under- 
'''SS&PT**®: ^ch ^s all-state services. Because of a strong 

aidj9lqc^ues.bed^ 
• '??#!^^::E^^:.b^ ottaomg for eienjentary.-and'-sec- 
U^^T^ 1 ^ by local ^ ^tricts- The University of New 

^^^ f^m^^ ^ S^ mtnuc. Therefore, the stakes 

^m^J^^m^^m, ev^esti^the legislature con- 
. "SM^^W of whetto the state role shd^be; Expanded; *o 
^e^^velyniuior initiatives c an be very.sjgnificant. In ma^cnscs, New 
seventies and eighties is at a crossroads - It musT^define 

^rasiti New;Hjunpshiie:a fascraatmg subject for study. 
^S^^f^^^B^Hm:*^ educational 

S^^S*^ 18 ^ 1?rge8? $ ^ Although there are only 24 
ISIS?^ ^^tappsition of ^flargt size and relatively limited 

gnwt d^ d^ioaacy . When you are dealing with the House, in the words 
ofone.legislatori ypuarev^ ..^ 
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. afr takiag-ihat guy off th e street and puttin g hi m in a scat in a House, a nd 

*He is voting: J * 

The sizc oLthe House.has impo rtant effects on t he policymjcingffocess^ 
The role of committees is intensified; l^eir recommendations are more lively 
to be accepted, since chairmen arc highly visible and the volume of bills to 
be pfocesseilis enonnous; A lobbyist said, 4 Tw6 thou»and WHs were'fil^ 
in 1979, most of jjheih garbage, really awful bills. No w p art of them were 
awful in inception, but many were awful in draft too. That I think puts a 
terrible burden on the legislature. " Size also exaggerates the power of lead- 
ership, since there are so many people to organise and such a flow of bills 
to control. The speakers responsibility for appointing the committee chair- 
men takes on addei significance when those chwrmen and party leaders are, 
perhaps only the representatives known to the whole Hou§e. 

pother indication of the 'localistic culture is the amateur nature of the 
legislature.. State business is not seen as very important. There is a general 
feeling that whatever does get done should be decided by ordinary working 
men and women who represent their towns' intere$tf . Legislators are truly 
citizens, meeting for fewer than 90 days every bierinium and receiving only 
$2(X) plus expenses for their legislative-labors; Leaders receive $50 more. 
-^Orie senator explained that New Hampshire was a big contrast in this respect 
to its neighbor Massachusetts: 'The man that has the job I have there makes 
$48,000 a year; we make $100 a year. He has secretaries, he gets an office 
expense. We pay our own phone bills and sometimes they're very heavy." 
Despite a conscious effort to professionalize the legislature by providing 

regular committee meeting rooms- and beefing up resources, there is still very 

little staff capacity. Legislators have access to the drafting and research serv- 
ices of the le gislative services a gency; there is a bu dget assistan ts office for 
budget analysis; and very recently the state library has acquired new computer 
software packages with extensive data bases. However, there remains very 
little assistance on substantive matters. One committee researcher in the 
House serves six standing committees, including education. 

The local control principle also influenc es the partisan nature of the leg- 
islatufe^The legislature is Republican and always has been. But whereas in 
1979-80 the Senate had a 12pto-12 Republican-Democratic tie, the more 
salient division wasJbe 13-to-lCconservative-liberal split. 'Conservatives and 
liberals divide on many issues, and chief among them is the question of the 
size of the state role and the revenues to suppo rt state functions. New ,Hamp-^ 
shire Is the only state without a broad-basedli; , a general sales or $n income 
tax. Staterevenues derive from a patchwork of special taxes and user charges. 
Anyone who supports the imposition of a more general tax sogpee may be 
labelled a 1 •broad-baser,"* an epithet which could serve as afilter for all 
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future pronouncements and seriously detract from die person 's effectiveness. 

One senator addressed the relative importance of partisanship: 

■ ---- , * , p 

There has been only one partisan issue in the state of New Hampshire in the 
- JcfMtfuiie^ election betw een 

two senators. Lines arc not drawn on a partisan basis; they are drawn on the 
; basis of what the philosophies of education ought to be. 

- . \" 

'EvSJt JH^igir p&Qr cmieu^s. take ^osliions on major issues, there is little 
ehfdfccment of the proposition. The conservative-liberal dichotomy, par- 
ticularly over state- role and revenue^ supercedes party, despite the strong 
organizitional rqle^ played by party leadership in the legislature. 

The limited nature of state government is apparent in the executive branch * 
too. Tte^dvenny 'ism only state official elected statewide, but he is elected 
Jfy&tywo years and v must work wii.a five-membar biennially elected ex 
/e&itive council: which wnfinhs ail his apppintmehts. the State Board of 
' Education, appointed by the governor and council, in torn appoints the Com- 
missioner of Kucation. The commitment to'local control of education and 
the belief in limiting state power is strijdn^y apparent to even a casual visitor 
to ^cord, the state capital. The State Department of Education (SDE) is 
'located . in fo^ one another. 

There is no. jypj«arance of strong coordination or unified direction. As a 
lobbyist put it: * ^ 

It's spread all ' over the city. There's 'so little proximity for communication. 

I had cbntact witih every single division and I serve on a number of committees 
—for the department representing mycassodator^ 
^P^leiin"^ dqwtmenf similar things, or they have 

J^oraaation useful to som eone else and t^y have, no way of communicating. 

Given the amateur nature of Jte legisJatwe; the relatively small staff ca- 
pacity and toe depaitnwnt^ limitations/ iiKluding serious p^^ 
^nd mwiaging education lobbies p^y an :ii* 

portant role in New Hampshire* education politics, the major groups are the 
New, Hampshire Education Asspdati<m;\(NH^ New, Hmpshiit Fed- 
eration bf feachers (NHFT), the New Hampshire School Boards Association 
(NHSBA), die Neiv Hampshire School Administrator's Association (NHSAA) 
and die New ^pshire Association of School Principals (NHASP). The 
latter three often spe*!: as one on legislative issues through the Joint Edu- 
cational Council: 

All these groups capitalize on the legislator's need for information. A. 
lobbyist felt she was perceived by the education committees as a resource. 
A senator said, "We use the lobbyists very heavily; I depend heavily upon 
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lobbyist&aa-bring-s^^ record'^?" the lobbyists supports 

these statements. In 1979 the Joint Educational Council supported 40 bills 
(in fact initiating 10), of which 34 passed. It opposed 17 bills of which 12 
'were- killed and the other 5 were sent to study; none passed. On higher 
;education,;_the:legisIa^ 

legislator, **a very powerful unstructured alumni lobby, particularly in the 
^House. M „On. budget matters the university business manager is perceived as 
important. 

Despite the role lobbyists play, their power in New Hampshire is curbed 
by the size of the House. A legislator said he would never vote to reduce t|ie 
size of the House because it was relatively impervious to influence. 

You can't buy them. There's no lobbyist group that's going to buy 400 
people. . . . The lobbyists get to a small body. They can get to the Senate 
if thiy havo to,Jf the issue is right. There is no way they're,goingJo get to 
that 400-member House. * „ 

Even more important in limiting the role of lobbies is the philosophy of local 
control. Very little geis done at the state level; the balance of power is clearly 
withjheJocals.JThere is some changed the direction of-more.state : partici- 
pation, but the trend is very gradual. 

One final point needs to be made about state government and education 
in New Hampshire before proceeding to a uiscussion of leadership in edu- 
cation. The state of New Hampshire does not play a l^rge role in any*service 
area, the revenues are Just Joo limited. What is said about education may_ 
apply in many- respect^ to-other policyj*^ 

than in other~stateTwhefe the local control tradition may have persisted in 
education but has no bearing on other services. 

The Structure of Education Leadership 

In the New Hampshire legislature education leaders are likelyjo occupy 
visible positions. None of the New Hampshire leaders identified in the initial 
informant survey were general members of, the legislatute. Two-thirds were 
committeerchairmien of vice chairmen; the other third were party leaders. 
Leaders • ere in both houses, but more representatives' were,named-than 
semtore.~-lTtfee^uarter^ were representatives. Also 

three-fourths of all .those named were Republicans. Leadership is fairly dis- 
persed, with the money committees serving as important power centers, dis- 
tinct and apart from the education policy committees, particularly in the 
House.. 

The size of the New Hampshire House accounts for many of these findings. 
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There are 23 standing committees in the House with an average of 17 mem- 
bers each. Since representatives serve bn only one committee they specialize 
in the subject area. Tteii^expertise:iFackiiow!edged-by other meVters who 
-""tendlo defer to committee judgment. One legislator said, "You.don-t fight 
a commi^c^^ause a.committee has access to good knowledge. The^ smart_ 
^committee down there on the floor is a tough committee to fight." House , 
committees are relatively informal, particularlyjhe education committee^ut 
it is the chairman who refers bills to subcommittees^ schedules hearings^ 
funnels research requests, leads mark-up sessions, and serves on conference 
committees. The chair have a great deal of authority. Their position, is en- 
m hanced by the tendency to accept committee decisions within policy areas 
U 30(1 * c difficulty of gaining visibility in the House. 

< Party leaders also get recognition: A party leader in the House made sense 
of her nomination as an elation leader in the following fashion. She was 
interested in education as she was a former educator. The leadership position 
gave her a'platform for expressing that interest. 

I think my position as one of the party leaders helps me— it furthers anything 
I'm doing. It puts me out front quicker than it would just any legislator. So 
I think more people in the House know me. 

Size also explains why most of the education-leaders named serve in the 
Therejue^simply moreTepresentatives to choose from and there is 
-more of an opportunity to specialize in the^House than in the Senate. In the 
latter body, whe^e there are 17°committees and only 24 members, senators 
serve on at least three committees. 

One legislator who has serv-d in both chambers feds that it is harder to 
become ah education leader in the Senate for another reason. The 'Senate is 
so small that it is difficult for a member to champion any unpopular legislation 
or buck a majority qridvement. Innovation may be stifled "because there is 
much more pressure on dach individual person and a lot less creativity out 
of people. There's soiew ofjKern-and-you need them ... you can 4 never 
aff^tojnaI^an-enemy: ,, 'Perhaps these reasons, as well as the persuasion 
of particular individuals in power, explain why the Senate is viewed as more 
conservative. 

The dominance of Republicans amon? legislative education leaders reflects 
R^ublican control of the legislature. Republicans are in positions of ^au=. 
thoritv. However, one Democratic jeaderin the Housejvhojsjvety-ac^ 
_ and h^sponsor^ was cited as an ed- 
— ueation^g^aerTand theChairman of the Senate Education Committee in 
1979-80 whs a Democrat. He is very senior and long involved in.education? 
^mocrals,are^aho disproportionately sponsors of bills which are mentioned 

: ^.^.^ — 
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as important policy initiatives in education. One Republican was stmck by 
the heavy involvement of Democrats on some of these issues: 

In fact there were more Democrats on the $32 million voc-ed bilL more 
Democrats than Republicans. In the handicapped legislation, which picked 
up y the excess costs of special education, there were more Democrats than 
Republicans again. 

Some education leaders exercise leadership primarily in the policy realm. 
When it comes to fiscal issues, however, the important groups are the House 
Appropriations Committee and the Senate Finance Corjjrnittee. Half the ed- 
ucation leaders serve on one of these committees. Money issues are growing 
in importan ce huNew Hampshire as in other states. Ip. New Hampshire, 
however, there is so little state money that the expenditure of even a small 
amount can become a major issue. Because there is an increasing belief that 
the state should not mandate programs or stindards on local district^without 
funding tiym, jmportant mandates are often written into regulation without 
legislation., What remain for the legislature are either housekeeping bills or 
bills which cany an appropriation, and those, of course, go to the money 
commttws^jVprgrpjnent SDE spokesman said, "the finance people are very 
important to us. They are more important than really the education commit- 
tees overall." 

Virtually : every legislator offered an opinion on the importance of the 
money committees and the necessity to fiind what is mandated. A senator' 
\ised;an- example of competency testing program. In the 1979 session a 
prominent senator introduced his own version. The teachers opposed it 
strongly as did other educational interests who preferred the Commissioner's 
emerging plan. The senator discussing the issue opposed the testing program 
on other grounds, however 

The most important point though/the reason that\ fought it vigorously . . . 
was because the state' was not going to send money back to the locals to be 
able to pay for the testing. And I thought that was very important. If we're 
going to mandate it, tell them they had to do it, I think we should pay for it. < 

The bill was killed; competency testing was left to departmental regulation. 
As this example illustrates, important education issues are often handled 
outside the legislature and those that come through the legislature are likely 
to involve money, no matter how small the amount: 

In the Senate there are strong ties between the education and finance com- 
mittees, primarily because the Senate Education Committee Chairman and 
Vice-chairman both serve on finance. Although once on finance, '•you've 
got to throw away your education hat more or less and be sympathetic of 
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• vf!l * nd 0ther <N»«n^>ts. look at all the priorities," there is no 
doubt that the overlap of membership enhances die chance of education leg- 
islation getting funded and enhances the role of the senators involved. A bill 

• wnich «eu through education can still be killed in impropriations if it is not 
fimded^imilarly. an education leader can enforce his priorities by supporting 
the fundtng.of those education bills be particularly favors and by tooting 
education legislation pvej other policy areas. - _ , 

By contrast, in the House, the appropriations committee is a distinct fewer 
center. There is Uttle lobbying or informal interchange between the education 
committee and appropriations. Anwopriaticas reels-mat if a bill sets to it' 
the education committee wants it funded; they rely en the ••winnowing down 
process^ the standing committee." They don't expect or need to be lobbied 
by education proponents because '.there's no money around., anyway. " On 
their part, education committee members will not go after a big initiative 
unless there is general knowledge that there will be some surplus funds. The - 
handicapped legislation in the 1977 session came about when" "someone 
.. mentioned that [then Governor] Thompson has got five or six million bucks 
m "5 IW 1 "; 1 ** 8 .*» customary for a legislator to sponsor legislation with 
.a price, tag and then go to appropriations to try to find the money." 

^structure 6i ^leadership is not beayUy impacted by staff capacity in 
New Hampshire. The majority of legislative education leaders can control 
staff resources-because of their positions, but staff»is so^catce ^legislators 
are used to functioning" without it: ^ 
; -Staffers themselves feel tnat their impact is limited., they virtually never 
influence i the £genda. The commiteee staff primarily supplies facts on -the 
.history of a bill and on what other states are doing. Oneajaffer indicated that 
it is possible to exert some influence through the write-up: * 

Itfmy reports I always i~lude7sfen^,t«^ for the committee to 

m ^ c «^«W^con questions in. This J 

E2££, imp ?2- • •"^ ou ** »e hearing snd.felt 

fnuttited because as a staff person you can't ask that question, you can at 
least include it in your memo. . M • ' 3 

..Staff may have a greater impact in very inforaul ways: 

' ' US tXfci *f ,^T^.* nd then wbcn »« alone, the ccinmieee 
""fWJay Welfwhatdo you think of this" andlcsa be veiy fjsnlT^ 

V* VWy f S:'. th0Ugh ' i *** ^"kofidual, staffs many committees, which 
:have over 100 legislators as members, means that she caux* Sd emy ' 
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meeting jorjpeixLthe time she would like on research. One education com- 
mittee roembo* it considering hiring her own legislative intern to do back- 
ground .work,, such as gathering statistics on programs. 

The structure of legislative education leadership has been rafter stable in 
New Hampah^e. The average leader has had at least six years of tenure in 
. the legislature, a considerable period in a legislature which turns over a third 
erf iu membership every two years. Those who are recognized as legislative 
leaders in education are in positions of authority, positions which carry con- 
siderable weight Mid give an important podium to the individuals who inhabit 
(hem. The importance of these positions may gradually diminish, however. 
Sunshine laws which require open meetings expose more legislators to the 
media and public. Position ma?J* a less essential prerequisite for visibility. 
The new computerized iitfprn^ systems give the individual Jegislator 
more resources. It may be^that ift the future a list of legislative education 
leadm in New Hampshire wcwld include some ordinary members in addition 
to those with positions of influence. 

The Competition of Education Leadership 

Legislative education leaders in New Hampshire are vntblved in education 
because of their personal backgrounds and experiences. Interest does not 
develop as a result, of legislative service; it ft there upon election to the 
legislature. These legislators were teachers, school board members, or in- 
volved in some, other education-related experience before running for legis- 
lative office. f 

One legislator explained how her background contributed to her choice of 
committee: 

Before I went to the legislature, ! was a teacher and member of the board of 
education. The one thing led to the other. When f went to tbe legislature, in 
determining which committee I should be on. I thoug ht I a lready had some 
- expertise in educational law. It seemed logical that I should go on to the 
education committee, and I've been there ever since. 

The Senate President, who is active in education's a college professor. 
The Chairman of the Senate Education Committee had been a football, bas- 
ketball and baseball official at the college level for most on his life. The 
Chairman of the House Approbations Committee was a teacher and then - 
executive director of the New Hampshire Education Association for eleven 
years. Some leaders even creditta interest in education with prompting them 
.to run for the leg islature. One, a school teacher, ran because of her concern 
about special education. She hadlived in Vermont ^d^o^ediinrresidential — % 
treatment center that took New Hampshire children but had difficulty getting 
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Sat SrSlS* P«or «te«st, they tend to stay on it . leaving only to 
S^m^ 10 «PP ro P ri » tio « 8 « ^ leave the legislature In fL? 
oSt ^.^rf^ "^Education Committee had served 

°« 1975; An additwnal five ^rved since 1977 

^ stay on education is that the committee is 
rSlSi^r ^one back home cares.deeply about education and 
aneduc^ bulcan bring important benefits to* local area. One lemdaiS 
vocatipnal ^nter m her Wdl^ahoSS 
^ktopushUjroughal^e capital project for his home UNH c^pWfiout 

iKSfJ ^ ^8 /or capita] projects are rare in New Hampshire 
^ Jocals.care.aboutTlegislative ^ 

' The issue of the" srofTs^&t 

S^L^iff 11 ^ ^ locals expect legislative^auon 
525? 'W*.** !>> preven%.further mandating of programs whfch 

. ^ocaid^. ^ ajreat ^ ofattenti0 ; to 

sW^S^^ vulnerability , but it does not in New Hamp- 

s^Former education committee chairmen and members have risen' to 

' FOia * t membm haTbe^ab k 

23ffi??a5^^ as a more 

deasioo^ TlK^who do move on. however, maintain their interest in edu- 
cation because their interest was deeply rooted. . ?^ 
TT»-education-by%round ofleglslatiw education leaders does not he^ 
mate ttem .^ists in education to the extend teytrX 
^pohcy««ts.Ho M e Education Committee members *JdEK5 
educ«K». .^terve on Jm ^xci^.^^^^^ 
tten- b«,c misdon.. Senate Education Cbnmnttee men^lS « 
other poucy areas. One legislaSS^mem 
^.^Sr^ " ^ 8 c* hkh w « «^ost. though WqagW 
JSSSS£?^*^ fa ^ 4 »oney committee members do not 

■ ../-?* 

.< PWmi» I might have a bit more natural interest in it than any other area, but 
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you know when you're on appropriations you end up having to take a look 
at the whole picture ; There are noTbf ball^ ames in town beside the educationr — 
one. It's like being at the bottom of a big funnel. All this stuff is stirring 
around but eventually it all comes down to the appropriations committee 
. . . to steer the .course and we try to have an even hand for all legitimate 

concerns of state government People have intense levels of interest in 

a whole myriad of subjects and I don't try to support education an y more than 

that. ; 

Legislative education leaders do specialize within education. Even those 
who do not spend all their time on education may have certain areas of 
expertise. Forexample,,a party leader in the house is seen as a "special ed 
person. * * A senator is interested in vocational education because his children 
graduated from vocational-technical schools and he thinks the economic fu- 
ture of New Hampshire depends on them. 

Sometimes specialization in a subaiea develops as a result of involvement 
in legislative issues. Working on an issue for a number of years makes for 
expertise. There are also occasions when a chairman will purposely create 
an expert: 

I push, him into it,>row^bcat.them.into4t.^sayf "I-needyouguys to'find '" 
dirt whaT(apaitic^ subject) is all about. I'm going to have to draw on you. 
We're going to be in a floor fight and I'll need you. " The floor fight is the 
key to, it. They envision themselves standing up and defending that agency 
and they 're not going to get caught with their drawers down. 

The use of subcommittees, a relatively recent development, also tends to 
further.subspecialization. 

Special expertise can be a criterion in the choice of bill sponsors. When 
the Commissioner of Education has legislation he wishes sponsored the per- 
son he would choose jvould depend on the issue. For example, there is a 
membgr from the nortfiern, most rural part of the state who is approached 
for legislation dealing with cooperative districts. However, subspecialization 
has its limits. It has not grown to the point where certain legislators are seen 
as gatekeepers on particular issues. There are people considered experts on 
certain issues whose allegiance would be appredated but .their failure to 
support a bill would probably notcause its sponsor to back down. A special 
education-expert said that if others sponsored a special education bill, "they 
would come and talk to me about it and see how I felt about it. Usually they 
don't feel they have to clear it with me, and I don't feel that way." 

In addition, the significance attached to expertise in a particular area can 
be transitory because issues gain and lose importance. A legislator can work 
on an issue for a while and then lose interest in the area out of frustration 
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from failure to accomplish a goal or a sense of completion upon accomplish- . 
» meht. Finally, political philosophy may be a much more important criterion 

7^: — ^than expertise in, the choice of a bill's sponsor or the search for support. The 
> State Department of Education identifies certain legislators as liberal and 

r; conservative, and it often seeks sponsors by those characteristics rather than 

substantive subspec jajtjN j^smmnaiy , jegidators da become known as; ex- 
j ~ perts on particulareducatidn issues, but that reputation is less import^!: than 

a general credibility on education matters. Other factors, such as philosophy, 
outweigh specialization as traits by which legislators are characterized. 

Although subspecialties come and go, and may not always be very im- 
portant, a background in education and a deep interest in that area are likely 
: ' to remain^ characteristics of New Hampshire legislative education leaders in 

; a the future. Some newer members of the House Education Committee have 
a particular interest in UNH governance, for example.. Tlie emphasis may 
_ change but not the history of commitment to education. Perhaps if fhc state 
took a major policy shift toward increased funding of education, the com- 
munityof Jhosejgedallyjnterested in education would broaden to include 
; ~~more taxpayer, busjress,. farm, and labor types. At the moment any foresee- 
-1..- able change is likely to be so gradual that it should not mean great change 
in the composition of legislative education leadership. 

Linkages in Education Policymaking 

The legislative education leaders in New Hampshire are strongly tied to 

I outside groups within the state. They are linked to the State Department of 

Education, to educational interest groups and to local educators, relying on 
all three for information and for contacts. 

r The importance placed on communication with outsiders has two sources 

First, citizens are encouraged to initiate contact with legislators. New Hamp- 
shire's founding fathers planned a legislature which comes closer than any 
other to direct democracy. That ideal lingers, and legislators are treated as 

- — ordinary citizens who are easily approachable. They are expected to welcome 
input from other New Hampshirites and, in fact, they do forge strong ties 
with groups and individuals outside the legislature. A second reason for the 

r outward orientation of the legislature is the lack of staff capacity. Legislators 

must rely on agencies and lobbies for information, having little alternative. 

The State Department of Education initiates much of what the state does 
in education^ Most bills, although not some major ones like the 1977 special 
— education bill, start in the department. .SDE develops a shopping list of 
legislation at the beginning of each session and then seeks sponsors. One 

I * legislator estimated that of the 15 or so education bills she sponsored in the \ 
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_ 197? sessionrat least half were pn}|K)sed.by.ihe department. 

After identifying a sponsor, the department educates him and makes sure 
;he is myblyed in the writing of the,biU. /The deadliest thing," according jo 
an SDE official, "&&at you have a sponsor who just signs his or her name 
and then doesn't know the bill/' This process is seen by the department as 
its most important role vis-a-vis the legislature; It feels its greatest input is 
mformai/c^ detaiJL the hearings are 

critical for both i policy matters and budget. In the latter case, the appropri- 
ations committee meets with heads of divisions and programs within the 
department as well as with legislative liaison personnel. SDE provides in- 
formation in less forma! ways as well. Each legislative education leader 
indicated that he often telephones or visits the department, seeking infor- 
mation on particular aieas. In developing the special education legislation of 
1977, one of the co-s ponsors w ent to the department for data almost <imme- 
, diately after hearing that there might be some av ailable-funds in the budget. 
™ — ArfotJiWlffil: 

i . 

The Department ofEducation is marvelous. It provides any information I 
lieed. When I first started sponsoring the vocational bill I was really new to 
that. I went to the State Department and said "Give me everything yoii've 
- * got. I want to know how this bill was conceived, what the long range pro- 
1 jections are, what you see in financing." They gave me all tin stuff. 

Despite legislative reliance, departmental data are not always accurate. The 
department admits to completely mispredicting special education. costs and 
is very concerned with its poor performance in that area. Part of the'problem 
is that SDE has had to rely on Central Data Processing which /keeps its 
recoitis. Distressed with that unit's failure to report out data appropriately, 
some of the divisions in the education department are rebuilding their own 
data capacity: I : 

The department is a prime source of polit ical contacts as ^elLasJnfor— 

mation. Its^taff lobby legistators^OrTimportant bills before they even go to 

committee. Legislators indicate that they often talk informally about issues 
with department personnel, trying out ideas on Uiem.J56me observers-feel 
to§LiWA^ department sources.sufficiently. The 

tendency is to accept department^data or testimony without challenge. 

In the case of higher education, the legislature hears from the UNH chan- 
cellor and the presidents of individual institutions. Legislators feel that the 
chancellor's budgetary requests — the university gets a lump-sum budget— are 
usually treated with considerable respect, but that more scrutiny is given to 
other higher education issues. Some are skeptical of what UNH spokesmen 
tell them. While the State^I^r^iitment of Education speaks for all of those 

ERjfc ; ' _-„._ 
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*9?^#&W^*Nd0Bi the universitytrustees are not always 
^®&W<m*^W6t.Ueihy. or students. 
J^^l^^P^I^ ^^Moa docs Joi preclude use of infor- 

- - They are sources of analytical 

^tZ° C !? dm fmm # ^ or « breakdown on PL 94-142 provided 

that interest groups are. 

.most adept tallying informations ate local districts. The department 

SSE^S 'S^SW** * ^WriftiW school officials,* 

^W'^'^'^^ on those forms; it may have 

-ah^ume^get^gitr^ 

SP^T^'^^W 1 ®^ ^*-^ct'breakddwns,and' 
^Profilesthat.te.depa^ . ' 

' ..^^^^^'^^^(M testimony at hearings and -sbme- 

executive ^sess.on A bill's sponsor may make a special effort to turn out 
Wesentativej of small, less well-orgffiized-groups-at 4» hearing. But the" 
^^ewider^tibns have paid lobbyists who prepare position papers 
^^ re «» Certain legislators can be relied on to sponsor billsfor 
.P^cular groups, but thispractice arouses no suspicion, Their group .alie- 
f^ Was aijatural result of Aeir backgrounds. For exampie, a former 
school boardmember would be expected to be receptive to NHSBA's requests 
tor sponsorship. . *" - v*-^r- " ' 

.A^Mppr^t aspect of the legislative education leader:s.job:is staying 

J S^fH SCh ?° , . PeOP,e 5nhis ^ istrict - For example, one legislator 
s^d that she must maintain contact because there are a variety of school* 
districts contained™ her legislative district. The school district she lives i„ 
^sproperty nch but some of the others are property poor andshe wants their 
iiBights on^proposed legislation. Legislators often sponsor bills on the request 

•'££?" / SCnat0r 8 ' Ve ** CXampIe of a biIj! - he introduced to 
staggerschool bpard terms: • 

^SUSSSZ^ 1?tt0n ?f y «■» ** *• «»ve me Uk wowing. I 

came over here to what we call ourjegisIative.office*They haveWlawlers 

- ^-fte^^y write-up thTbiU for me. And then I go back and tS - 
aSF*^"*^^* 1 * ''nowislhi s „ac^wSt*ou 

' ' oontrast.the governor and his staff "are not seen as important contacts 
orr most education matters. On big bills, a sponsor will clear with the gov- 
ernor ? -office,, but the governor takes a stand on only about a tenth of the 
education eg«lat.on that is considered. His approval is important, but his 
intcrestonly sporadic. r m " 
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While the ties between New Hampshire legislative education leaders and 
in-state groups arc strong * links to those outside the state are much less 
important/This is true desjpite the fact thatlhe 1979-80 Speaker of the House 
is the immediate past-president of the National Conference of State Legis- 
lates (NCSL). A few legislators go to the annual meetings. Most education 
leaders read national publications from groups such as NGSL and the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States (ECS), but not on a regular basis. It is more 
the pattern for legislators to phone these organizations and ask whoever an- 
swere fdynformation on what other states are doing. Staff is sometimes the 
conduit to the outside world for legislators. A staffer said: 

Legislators-are usuaUy^ery busyn^pIOTlot of times the brief newsletters 

and magazines from NCSL and the Council of State Governments will give 
me an idea as (^something going on in another state that they ought to know 
about. So I will pall up that other state and get a popy of the law or rules, 
the regulations or a report. 

.But. sometimes JUs the legislator who uncovers useful information about, 
what another state is doing. "You think you're reading everything but they 
pick it up from one of their connections." 

Sometimes strong state loyalty c and a New England suspicion of outsiders 
will surf ace in conversations, about outside groups. "Invariably 90 percent 
of what 1*11 learn at a national meeting won't work in my state," is the way 
one legislator, put it. But the parochialism does not include the rest of New 
England. "I really enjoy sitting down with New Englandjtates.because our 
legislation is comparable." Regional meetings are attended with relish". 

Styles of Leadership in Education Policymaking 

When legislators and close observers are asked to comment on the qualities 
which make for educational leadership, they point to a philosophy about 
. education and candor in expressing it. Leaders are also said to work very 
hard, exhibitgreatcrjedibility.and do their political groundwork. % 

Legislative education leaders x Jtate a stand on the question of the state role 
in education. All -believe firmly that the local school districts, so heavily 
reliant on the property tax, are overwhelmed. They will not mandate any 
more policy without funding it. Some, known as "pro-education" or "lib- 
erals," think it is time the state drastically increased its share of educational 
costs, even if that were to mean only fully funding the existing aid formula. 
Jhe foundation school aid program on the books is funded at less than one- 
tenth of the authorized level. Liberals argue that the underfundjhg seriously 
.impairs New Hampshire's' ability to educate its children. Said one House 
member: 
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' 'tyfa Wl* w»y I would like to see it 

fS&S&gT&VP* ******** w.y i JJess iS 
•as liberal as you could get on education, .^^wmmy 

^ «n«tor is even more outspoken:; 

£2^S^^?^ of anincome tax and: fm not bashful about it . 
• * hue and ciy out there from the cities and^the-towhs S ^ 

-SrSS" W W ,0 d ° h - Iracan *■* si«*ere Z^l 

^e speaker is known as a "broad baser;" others feel his position damages 
•h« e^ve„ess and are w^ about being so direct. They might speaHoou 
thejseedjorjnore^^ — — 

di^^^^ P °!! te f" 06 8 num her of leaders who feel that local 
^«f^ han<Ue ^ *»* duty;tp Support public educ^tioTif "the state 
sto^ hurdenmg them with additional mandates. Since educ.ation.is a. local . 
m^, locals should pay for. it: As one legislator laid, "The local school 
^ * e ^ool^eonly^hing the state should 

7 ^^ fo «r^^-ove ra rehing blSn^fJocal control are two.camps: 

S 1S?°^T d,StriCf3 ^ 80 respurcc P°° r mo »' s ^e fundtog 
•SJS*:**©** 0 * wh ° f «el fundingjituation-is-fin^as iris: Bolh 
; state mandates 

,. ^dxng. Says an observer, "I thin* they all-conservative or 

• » P^ ucati ° n "8tbup tobe somewhat more aggressive than 
, ^wnservanves. A state department spokesman reels the advocate usually 

' 4fi& S^S^ ' * ^ "The conservative :isn't 

" S."^ y ^ maSt don't want any.infor- 

JSSf^'H^ ""^^sotriewhat; There is general agreed 
ment that legislative education leaders all work very hard at being legislators 

< S2l P «f !6 ^ hy ' *> f * 10 ^ 0W * e sub/ectStter/: 

Leaders are those who can get u P in committee and defend a bill thoroughly. 

■ aS3&*T!3 mUSt faK)W CVery facet of * e P"*** Ration. 

• about - in you're lying and 

thai . s,the end of your credibility. " In a legislature with so little stefffleg- 

• , Blators who want to be thoroughly prepared must do much of their own 
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homework. Jhcy themselves contact the state department, interest groups,- 
local' officials and other, legislators for information,, 

Woricing hard, iiKluctog;Sometimes drafting your own legislation; has its 
rewards. The State Department of Education responds more openly in terms 
of supplying information to acknowledged leaders. One way to become an 
acknowledged leader is to keep asking for information; the more one asks, 

the more one gets. ' a 

Hard wqik brings a. legislator credibility as do honesty, openness, and*" 
consistency, there is great respect for those who speak out candidly, even 
if philoisp^iies differ. One legislator, a liberal, indicated why she sought a 
certain conservative to cosponsor a bill she was working on: "He's very 
cphservaUve but he is good reliable help if he's with you . . . and he'll never 
back away, orice "he tells you he 'It 'do something, he'll do it." 
, ^JThelvalue.placed.on virtues Jfoat.makejorjeadershipr-diligence, honesty, 
_i^bi!!&^ other qualities. A leader must be 

a good lobbyist, able to sell colleagues on the committee, other legislators, 
aiid the governor if necessary. 

An important focal point in lobbying is the other house. Those who refer 
the most to the necessity of gaining the support of the other house are liberal 
, representatives who want to make sure that the more conserv ative Senate, 
*f d oes not proy e^graveyard for House billsrOire~House education leader, 
himself not considered a liberal, indicated that it is imporpat to find out in 
advance if "deals" have to be made to get a bill tbrotfgff the Senate. If too 
tnany bargains are necessary,, the representative may decide not to "run with 
the bill; " . * x 

The references to "deals" are jarring to the ear of one who spends time 
with New Hampshire legislators. For although everyone recognizes the need 
for trade-offs and lobbying, the essentially political nature of the legislature 
is, not as apparent to the observer as its down-home, folksy culture. The 
citizen legislator might make many deals but he does not refer to them often; 
what he talks about is how he can work with h*', colleagues to best .serve 
those constituents. Constituent demands are expected to shape a legislator's 
behavior. Any stance is understandable if it is taken, oh behalf of one's 
constituency. It is not unusual to hear a legislator say, "Well so arid so's 
from Xdistrict so, of course, he won't support this bill." 

Courtesy and access to constituents is very important. For example, as one 
legislator said: 

It's always been my belief that the people who take the time and come here - 
to Concord tojtestify must be heard. I'll do anything I can to make sure 
everybody in 7 that room has been heard at least oner. Ill be sure that after 
everybody's been heard once that if they want to speak a second time, they 
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have the right to do it. I ask them if they wouldn't be repetitive; you know; 
because we dp have a long schedule. By the same token, I don't try to offend 
them at all. Some people have never testified before a committee before and 
may be a little bit nervous and so we go along with them. We like to trunk * 
it's a citizen's legislature, the citizen should have a lot of input. 

Tlie, culture of a citizen's legislature tends to promote consensus rattier 
than controversy, even though there are rather sharp philosophical differences 
between legislators. Bec ause there is a tendency to run committees informally 
and fallow a great deal of discussion? most education matters get settled in 
committee, the size of the House then works to promote acceptance, of 
committee decisions on the floor of tha^body. , * •= - — - - v 

When-legislators describe committee meetings, they speak of mutual re? * 
spect,\understanding, and courtesy. Everyone gets a chance to express his 
_ yiews and allimemoers are actively involved in reaching a decision/ Conser- 
yatives and liberals may argue with one another, but there are no hard feel- 
ings. Said a staffer, "It all seems to be .done in very good humor;" 

Although members have a hard time remembering fi ghts wi thin.the com- 
ittcc j^ij? wlatiydy^yjo.p with controversy, 

"both insSe the committee and on the floor. Sex education, prayer in the 
schools, and other morafotjc issues are very likely to arouse a furor. The?*^^ 
Senate, considered a controversial bill which would mandate the pbstirig'bf V 
the Ten Commandments on school walls. A bill to change the drinking age 
also aiwsed controversy. A billtb" change the composition of the university 
board of. trustees w< nt to a floor fight. Any bill dealing with school district 
consolidation 'or changes in regional agreements between districts brings a lot 
of local district people down to Concord. But the major .education issue in 
' the state, that of local control, has the potential for, causing the most conflict. 

Because the narrow revenue base provides opportunities for new infusions 
of state funding only rarely when occasional revenue surpluses appear, the 
issue of the state role does not often surface into legislation. The n<Hnan-_ 
( dates-without-fiihding,dogma also serves to keep controversial issues out of 
the legislature. Recognizing the strong legislative commitment to this goal, 
gie department tries to handle new mandates, particularly controvctsiai ones 
like sex education, through State Board regulation and bypass the legislature. 
Therefore, although die issue of the state role Js paramount, it is submerged 
and only on occasion surfaces witfifiTthe legislature. Education politics hence 
appear relatively consensual. 

The Impact of Legislative Education Leadership 

New^Hampshire is gradually moving toward an increased state^ role in 
education policy. Despite the unshakable, widespread belief in local control. 
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. * \ . * - 
the state role is growing by, small increments. The special education legis- 
lation and the increased funding of vocational educa&on aie two examples 
of rgrowing rtate reqppnsibilify and represent a shift in state direction, even 
though . they were enacted as a result of federal initiatives. 

Just *s the legislature was responsible for. these changes in direction, it 
will be the lc^a^.,w^h»ultiiiittly determines the state-local balance. 
Service as a legislative education leader appears to socialize a person, maldng 
ttm aware that many local. school district in Nbw Hmpshlje have insuffi- 
jg«fcsg ^ ^ mandate without funding grows <wt-of- 

experience hrthe legislature; it comes from listening to testimony from ov r 
c *^ < !^ d district ij^sentatives. As one senktor pu it, -Tthirik you be- 
come UK^ingiy^ware . . . you come to the legislature and see all the laws 
on the books: that are aU dusty, that have hevet been implemented b ecause 

they lack funding; V : — * ■ 

The-step- beyond the realization that the locals, are pressured toward pro- 
viding more funds at the state level is a large one. The most conservative 
legislate^ will probably hot take that transition* satisfied that the best they 
can do for overburdened locals is to stop mandating. But others, and hot just 
tte ayowed "broad-basers," are beginning to make the connection. Legis- 
,^y^!ff^^e^OKS'6dt-to' the link between flack : of^ resources at the local 
leveLand r the:need for^a larger. state,roje.,SomeJegislators .believe thatthe 
question goes beyond adequacy to one 6f equity. The projblem is not just that 
all locals need to rely top much on property-tax revenue; it is also that some 
districts have several times the properly tax base of others. 

A legislator who is a known conservative and a vocal supporter of local 
control expressed it this way: * 

Legislators are starting to figure out what the responsibility is between state 
and local: They ait spending too Jittle money down there. They are starting 
to figure it out. We finally have JegislatorsuOking.about the disparity between * 
tteir school dUtnctsjmd other schooraistricts. Well do something, at least 
^^we:air"ta1kmg.abbut.it \ \ 

*■ 

The awareness stems partly from the efforts of outside groups like. the 
Corner for Educational Field Studies at the University of New Hampshire, 
which has had R>rd Foundation grants to educate legislators and citizens on 
school finance, there is also a coalition of educational interest groups and 
citizen groups dedicated to greater equity in school financing^ 

It will be legislative education leaders in New Hampshire who -carve put 
a larger role for the state in education, not the department, which Has played . 
a weak leadership role. The department may initiate many bills, but those 
bills are largely housekeeping kinds of Ieg s iation. Change will not come 
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<fiom the governor, who spends^ jmuch of his short terp in office getting ready, 
to ran again, the movement tQ^ardji larger state role may take a long time, 
but it-will-be:legislatore who steer the course. 
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